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British troops snatch a short rest in a jungle clearing. These are the men who fear that 
while they are smashing the power of Japan’s barbarous empire on the Burmese 
Sront they are being forgotten at home. 
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Editorial 


Forgotten Men 


R. BASIL DEAN, DIRECTOR OF 
National Service Entertainment, 
has lifted the lid off the position 

of entertainment in Mountbatten’s Com- 
mand. So comes the first official intima- 
tion of Ensa’s failure in this theatre of 
war. Stainless Stephen, after spending 
twenty-two weeks in India and Burma 
had already given us more than a hint 
of the truth when he said, ‘‘ The boys 
out there think they have been for- 
gotten.”’ 

Like most Ensa pronouncements, this one 
has its obscurities and contradictions. In 
one paragraph it says that the War Office is 
one hundred per cent. behind Ensa’s deter- 
mination to get more entertainment to the 
troops, and in the next complains that the 
Americans get more help from their Authori- 
ties. It announces brusquely that Ensa will 
not ‘‘encourage a system of joy rides to 
European capitals under the guise of national 
service entertainment,’’ and then whines an 
appeal to the profession for help. 

It also says... ‘‘ the difficult problems of 
financial adjustment are being left on one 
side for the moment in order to get more 
shows to the men,” which might be comforting 
if we knew what it meant. 

Mountbatten’s men are undergoing the 
worst hardships of any of the Forces, hardships 
of climate, deprivation of even the most 
elementary amenities of civilisation and com- 
plete severance from their cultural back- 
ground. On no other battle front are these 
met with to a like degree. Without prospect 
of leave what these troops most crave is for 
anything that makes them feel closer to home. 
Nothing achieves this so well as the appear- 
ance in their camps of the ‘‘stars” they 
admired way back. 

Yet to relieve this poignant need Ensa has 
only managed to send out three top-ranking 
variety acts, Stainless Stephen, Vera Lynn 
and Elsie and Doris Waters. Apart from 
concert parties, that represents Ensa’s total 
achievement of five years. 

With its normal lack of policy Ensa now 
appeals to the “‘ stars ’’ to volunteer for tours 
to India. Could anything be more casual ? 
Could anything be more inequitable than to 
ask the public-spirited among the profession 
to shoulder a responsibility which all should 
share ? 

Ensa is closely allied to the Ministry of 
Labour. If it is hampered in carrying out 
its duty to the troops through being without 
power to direct ‘‘ stars’ to those war-fronts 
most in need of entertainment, then let Ensa 
seek such power immediately. Both the public 
and profession would support such a demand. 

But from Ensa’s record it is less likely to be 
lack of power than lack of drive and lack of 
will. We cannot help remembering that there 
were plenty of ‘‘ stars ” willing and available 
for trips to the Middle East after Ensa had 
been prodded into activity by the public 
expression of the Libyan troops’ resentment 
at their shoddy treatment. 

Stop whining, Mr. Dean, and get on 
with the job. 


(n the all-important matter of 
feminine hygiene Rendells products 
ensure perfect protection and the 
elimination of mental strain. If 
you value good health and content- 
ment at all times insist on Rendells 
products—a wise choice always. 
An informative booklet—‘‘Hygiene 
for Women,”’ by Nurse Drew— 
may be obtained from your chemist, 


or, if you prefer, write to 


NURSE DREW, 414 Victoria House, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C.,I 
enclosing 3d. in stamps 


~ APPROVED BY DOCTORS 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS 
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ART OR SCIENCE? 

At one time we spoke always of the ‘art of war.’’ 
Surely these days, however, few poeple will deny 
that war is more of a science. Perhaps there is a 
subtle fundamental truch in Martin Walter's maxim: 
‘* Every art is a science at heart.”’ 

At any rate, the following three letters, all received 
in July, undoubtedly have some bearing on the 
question as applied to the subject of fiction-writing: 

‘* 14th July, 1944. Dear Mr. Walter,—Your approach 
to the writing of fiction interests me. Some time ago, 
General Montgomery said that there wasn’t much in 
the art of war, it was merely a mathematical business 
of putting the right quantities of men and material in 
the right place ac the right time. Merely that! 

‘« However, it occurred to me that this was probably 
also true of writing, putting the right words and 
emotions in the right place, etc. What's wanted, | 
thought, is a kind of mental conveyor belt for assemb- 
ling stories. 

“ And I’m hoping that your formulae will provide 
me with what | want. Frankly, I’m very curious to 
see how well they will work. 

‘* Yours sincerely, Henry Kowal.’’ 

“*18th July, 1944. Dear Mr. Walter,—l enclose 
cheque for 7th fnstalment. Can you let me have the 
next lecture in Section A? | am doing quite well. ... 
Altogether since taking your course | have made £75. 
! can honestly say that what I’ve learned from you so 
far has enabled me to cash in on my writing. 

Best wishes, Yours sincerely, Leslie Bussey. 

“28th July, 1944. Mr. Walter, lapplaud you. Thanks 
to your most excellent System, | have not had to wade 
through the knee-high piles of rejection slips that 
normally greet every beginner. After six weeks 
working with you | have now sold my FIRST story on 
its FIRST submission, for £5 10s. Please accept my 
most profound gratitude. 

‘Yours gratefully, Clare Osborne (aged 19).’’ 
When the new peacetime markets are established, the 
scope for the successful application of science to 
fiction-writing will undoubtedly be far grater than 
it ever was at any period during the war. The above 
samples of war-time results reflect the efficacy of 
scientific and psychological principles in the fiction- 
writing sphere; and we are the only institute licensed 
to use the Scientific System invented by Martin 
Walter. If Martin Walter’s maxim interests you, then 
so will his booklet, The Professional Touch. It is 
free from 
British Institute of Fiction-writing Science, Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.|. 
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He 5 trained to 
estimate the prutity 
and value of dug’ 
and health products 
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opinion of Euthymol 


IF you feel you can 
write... can describe 
an incident graphically 
. . » feel you have the 
** news  sense,’’? you 
probably have the 
makings of a _ good 
journalist. : 


Now is the time to 
train, to prepare. Turn 
your odd moments to 
good account by training for a post-war 
career in journalism. The LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM will give 
you the necessary guidance, help to 
develop your latent talent and set you 
earning money with your pen. The 
London School of Journalism is under 
the patronage of the leading news- 
paper proprietors and its instructors 
are all practical writers. - 


Reduced Fees. Special Courses in 
Journalism, Short Stories, Article Writ- 
ing, Poetry, Radio Plays and English 
Literature. Personal Coaching by 


Correspondence. Write for free 
advice and book to— 
0.T. LONDON SCHOOL of JOURNALISM, 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
MUSeum 4574, 


Notes and Comments 


Jha EUROPEAN WAR IS COMING NEAR ITS 
end. The improvisations and ad hoc 

forms of organisation that came out of 
war time needs, and which created for the first 
time in our history a mass-audience hungry 
for the good things of art, have now reached 
a critical point. 

In 1942, CEMA had grown so large that it 
was no longer able to function effectively on 
its previous short-term methods, and pro- 
ceeded to work out more extended and 
stabilised forms of contract for the larger 
national organisations working under its 
aegis. For the symphonic orchestras and 
touring companies, for instance, a yearly form 
of contract was devised; and the whole system 
of CEMA’S patronage and activity was 
reorganised and given stronger roots. 

Now we are at another turning point. Many 
of our increasing cultural activities have 
created stable demands, and it has become 
possible for the theatrical companies, for 
example, to think beyond the war-situation. 
The war has given us a national basis for the 
drama, and now we find as a response from 
the professional levels the first forms of a 
true national theatre. 


Repertory Gets 
Going 


tis no plan for a single building, labelled 

National Theatre and possibly quite remote 

from the people’s interests; but the arrival 
of companies prepared to build, and capable 
of building, a living and rooted drama in 
which the people in general can find a reflec- 
tion of their needs. The substance of this 
national theatre appears in the founding of 
repertory companies planning to give, in 
original and vital form, the classics of the 
drama as well as new work by living authors. 

The Old Vic company has opened at the 
New Theatre with Peer Gynt, Richard III and 
Arms and the Man, and plans to add to its list 
Chekhow’s Uncle Vanya, Marlowe’s Doctor 
Faustus, and a new play by James Bridie, 
Lancelot. 

This is what Tyrone Guthrie says of his 
new season. ‘‘ The repertory plan—a nightly 
change of programme—is familiar to Opera 
and Ballet audiences, but has almost dis- 
appeared from the ‘straight’ theatre in 
favour of the more financially profitable 
system of long runs. Repertory offers to the 
public the advantage of a more varied 
programme; gives to the actors a wider 
range of parts, and enables them to give 
fresher performances than is possible in the 
oft-repeated routine of a long-lived success.’ 
To which one might add that the wide range 
of plays, acted by a regular cast, tends to 
write finish to the old ‘‘ star’ system when 
the parts are handed out. 

Repertory in England has been a term often 
in fact given to a company working with 
short runs, or has even been used by second- 
rate touring companies wishing to settle down 
in some town during the slack season. It now 
returns to full honour—a position to which 
some of the genuinely devoted local repertory 
companies, such as that of Amersham, have 
contributed. ; 

The Admiralty has aided by releasing 
Ralph Richardson and Laurence Olivier from 
the Fleet Air Arm, who with John Burrell 


are associated in the direction of the, season. 
The Government is thus directly blessing the 
venture, and CEMA stands behind it—and 
CEMA, we must remember is related both 
to the Board of Education and the Treasury. 
This important development is, then, closely 
connected with State-aid. 

Guthrie points out that this move is in the 
direct line of the Old Vic tradition. The 
original Old Vic company, near Waterloo 
Station, was founded for the people, and was 
bought in 1880 by public subscription. At 
the New Theatre it enters a new phase, which 
shows all that has happened since 1880. The 
experiment of those days has become, now, 
the pioneer in a new cultural life for the 
people, and has moved closer to the centre of 
city life. In the same way, Sadlers Wells, 
home of the new English ballet, was bought 
for the nation in 1930 and now operates 
from the Princes Theatre with the Sadlers 
Wells Ballet Company. 

And all this is only the Old Vic’s part in 
the story. Gielgud’s company is due to open 
at the Haymarket Theatre, also in a repertory 
programme, starting with Hamlet, Love for 
Love and The Circle, but expanding later, like 
the Old Vic, to include a wider set of plays. 
Guthrie, commenting on this, writes :— 

“Tt is a significant sign of vitality in the 
theatre that not only the Old Vic but also 
John Gielgud’s company at the Haymarket 
Theatre, is contemplating a repertory system, 
involving as it does harder work for all con- 
cerned, smaller financial reward for success, 
and the risk attendant upon any innovation.” 

We shall have much to say yet of these 
developments, of the new spirit they express 
and of the vital new ideas in dramatic art 
which their productions embody. It is 
significant in this last respect that the Old 
Vic was not content to put on one of the 
existing translations of Peer Gynt but used a 
new one, by Norman Ginsbury, recently 
given over the air. 


Co-op and the Drama 


his is the beginning of a great new phase 
CEs our cultural life. We are entering the 

period when the gains made during the 
war-period must find this kind of stabilisation 
unless the whole great movement is to be lost 
to us. On this matter, too, and its kindred 
issues, we shall have much to say. For instance, 
this kind of metropolitan development can 
never be a full success unless it is coupled with 
all kinds of regional and local movements— 
above all, with the creation of cultural 
centres in the towns and townships. 

There are many more signs of this new 
phase we are entering. Ralph Bond’s article 
in this issue tells something of the ferment 
entering into the film industry, a ferment 
which affects the whole artistic and organisa- 
tional life of the industry, trade union condi- 
tions as well as the vast market problems 
involved. 

And what of the people themselves ? They 
too are moving, in small and in large ways. 
The Peoples’ Entertainment Society (PES), 
which has behind it the vast potentialities of 


Aims 

1. To aid and develop the people’s 
desire for cultural enjoyment as a part 
of the whole struggle for a fuller life. 

2. To support all organisations that 
bring culture to the British people and 
provide them with a cultural outlet. 

3. To enlist the professional artist for 
these aims both in his own work and 
in these organisations. 


the Co-operative Movement and ultimately 
of the whole Labour Movement, is feeling its 
way into activity. No longer content only to 
back such valuable work as that of Priestley, 
it has formed its first professional company, 
under the general control of Ann Davies, and 
has opened very successfully at Cambridge 
with The Rochdale Pioneers. PES has stated its 
aim to be to lift on to a new level the develop- 
ments brought about by the people themselves 
in the sphere of drama. Dramatic and 
musical activities have spread generously and 
vitally among the people in their thirst for the 
fullest possible enjoyment of life. To fulfil 
its hopes and aims PES means to bring all this 
activity into a new and national convergence, 
to give it the basis for expansion. 


A National Book 
League 


n yet another sphere the new mass-audience 
ie compelling new developments, in the 

book world. Book sales continue to increase 
astonishingly. Almost all books are over- 
subscribed, sometimes, as in the case of 
Trevelyan’s Social History of England to a very 
high degree. And the appetite is for serious 
work, especially for work with an historical 
basis and with relevance to our time. 

As a result of this new demand for books, 
the eighteen-year-old National Book Council, 
begun as a trade organisation, has now 
expanded into a genuine national League 
combining all groups interested in books, 
publishers, writers and readers. Regional 
developments in Yorkshire, Cardiff and 
Swansea, among the people themselves, have 


“paved the way. 


In March, the National Book Council 
published a report which embodies their new 
aims and various practical suggestions as to 
how they can best be implemented. Its old 
aim, ‘‘ to promote the habit of reading and 
the wider distribution of books,” although still 
representing the centre of its work, was felt 
to be inadequate in the present situation, and 
the following additional statement was made. 
““The National Book League (the same 
report suggests that such a change in title is 
necessary) shall set itself deliberately to carry 
on a continuous campaign for improving the 
position of English literature in the national 
consciousness and of bringing its influence to 
bear upon educational organisations and 
education authorities, parents, the churches, 
the Press and the broadcasting services, and 
all other sources and centres of authority and 
social opinion.” 

To do this the League ‘‘ shall seek to 
establish regional and local branches and to 
enter into the closest possible liaison with all 
existing regional and local societies having 
similar aims.” The formation of new branches 
is to be effected ‘‘ with the help of existing 
members of the N.B.C., the Press, book- 
sellers, librarians, teachers, authors and 
others interested in the work of the N.B.L.” 
So here is the basis for that co-ordination of 
the activity of small groups, like the Bristol 
Writers Association and the Clyde Group of 
Poets mentioned last month, which for them 
to be fully effective is essential. Elsewhere 
in the Report, co-operation with The Society 
of Authors, The Publishers’ Association, the 
Publishers’ Circle, The Associated Book- 
sellers and The Society of Bookmen is men- 
tioned. 

Here, once again, we see the barrier 
between professionals and their audience 
breaking down. A new relationship emerges 
—roughly, perhaps, embryonically. But how 
else could it start ? 


Anatole Franee 


Parisian 
by T. A. Fackson 


France: from its deep dejection 
Make manifest the red 
‘Tempestuous insurrection 
Of thy most sacred head !— 
Tear thou the covering grave-cloths ! 
Rise up from the dead ! 
(Swinburne) 
LORIOUS, AND IN EVERY WAY APPRO- 
G priate it is that the liberation of Paris, 
primarily by the Parisians themselves, 
should come in the centenary year of that 
complete Parisian—Anatole France ! 

The removal of the Third Republic from 
the stage of world history, is, among other 
things, the Time-Spirit’s wreath on the grave 
of this arch-enemy of that Republic. 

Born in Paris in 1844, Anatole France was 
an infant during the successive crises of the 
February Revolution, the days of June, 1848, 
and Louis Napoleon’s coup d’etat of December, 
1851. He was out of Paris, a convalescent in 
Touraine, during the fall of the Second 
Empire in 1870, the siege of Paris and the 
heroic-tragedy of the rise and fall of the Paris 
Commune of 1871. 

Virtually his whole life was lived under the 
regime ushered in by the bloody suppression 
of the Parisian proletariat in the Days of 
June, the regime re-established in a new form 
by the bloody suppression of the Commune. 
It was the era, first of the farce-tragedy of the 
restored Empire, than of its continuation, the 
tragic-farce of the restored Republic—the 
Republic without Republicans, which owed 
its existence and persistence to the corrupt 
ineptitude of the Legitimists, Orleanists, 
Buonapartists, and plain Reactionaries, who 
found in the Republic ‘‘ the form of govern- 
ment which divided them least, and which 
they could all agree to plunder in private, and 
conspire against in secret.” 

It was this prolonged orgy of baseness and 
corruption which formed the background to, 
and, positively or negatively, found expression 
in the whole life-work of Anatole France. 

Shrinking from contact with the shoddy 
vulgarity and shameless pretences then 
dominant in the ruling circles of France, 
Anatole’s delicate, sensitive and subtly com- 
prehensive spirit found refuge in the ‘‘ humani- 
ties,” the things essential to the human spirit. 
He identified himself imaginatively with all 
the grace, beauty and poised serenity of classic 
antiquity and all the sensuous charm and 
fascinating alternations and wanderings of 
mediaeval romance. He found, too, a welcome 
in the world of ideas, the world of daring 
speculation, of genial scepticism and far- 
darting wit, a freeman of ‘‘ the republic 
of letters, the country that knows no frontiers.” 

He was true to _himself—(‘‘ falsehood 
requires a talent that I do not possess ’’—) 
when he..coined his definition of criticism:— 

Criticism is, like philosophy and history, a sort 
of romance designed for those who have sagacious 
and curious minds, and every romance 1s, rightly 
taken, an autobiography. The good critic is he who 
relates the adventures of his own soul among 
master pieces. 

It is at once Anorole France’s strength and 
his weakness that the reality he reflects in his 
writing is a reality so to speak filtered and 
strained through whole libraries of books. It 
is stil] reality, for Anatole France was too 
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good a Frenchman to lack zest for all the 
delights of all the senses, and too good a 
plebeian in origin to taste these delights at 
second-hand. But from the day of his birth 
he was surrounded by books and those who 
loved books—often, ‘‘ not wisely but too 
well.” 

His father was a bookseller at school and 
at the university, and on through life he lived 
surrounded by books. He was a writer while 
still a student, and his first employments were 
in the library of the Senate, and then as a 
compiler and assistant-editor of Larousse’s 
Dictionary. So through criticial and imagina- 
tive journalism he reached full stature as an 
established author. 

Yet for all that, he never lost his sense 
either of humanity or of bread-and-butter 
reality. 

His derivation can be traced in bewildering 
multiformity: from Thomas Aquinas no less 
than from the Encyclopaedists and from Saint 
Beauve. He derives from Fenelon and Pascal, 
no less than from Descartes, Montaigne and 
Voltaire: from the mediaeval fabulists and 
the Golden Legend no less than from Racine; 
from Villon and Rabelais no less than from 
Chateaubriand, De Musset and Renan. His 
instinct for the dialectic, combined with his 
refined and cultivated humanity, enabled 
him to see homeliness and humanism in the 
profound Doctors of Divinity and see, too, 
profoundly mystical divinity in the masters of 
scepticism and mockery. 

That same razor-keen instinct made him 
a master ironist, and gave him weapons with 
which to fight the Evil that lorded it in high 
places, when circumstances forced him to 
abandon scholarly reticence for open hostility 
and elaborated and calculated derision. 

He was, in a word, such a man as only 
nineteenth century France could have pro- 
duced—indeed, only Paris, the heart and brain 
of France, the cultural capital of West- 
European civilisation. 

The great transition of Anatole France’s life 
came from the Dreyfus Affair—that historical 
crisis which revealed in a flash how far official 
and ruling France had gone in rottenness and 
corruption—revealed, too, if we had eyes to 
see it, that just as the Third Republic was the 
truly-begotten heir of the Second Empire, so 
nothing could be engendered by the Third 
Republic but Vichy ! 

The Dreyfus Affair brought Anatole France 
down from his ivory tower and into battle. It 
brought him into the streets. It all but 
brought him to the barricades. He had scorned 
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and despised the Evil Thing all his life. Now 
he hated it, as only a refined and delicate 
artist can hate, and hated it, as his fellow 
Dreyfusards hated it, because they saw, now, 
that it was a thing to be feared. 

It is a paradox such as he himself could 
relish better than another, that the Affair 
turned the shy and shrinking author of that 
delicate confection The Crime of Sylvester 
Bonnard into the man who, full of years and 
honours, marched, an octogenarian, bearing 
a Red Flag at the head of a mass-demonstra- 
tion of Parisians—the man who died, world- 
famous, a member of the Communist Party 
of France. 

This paradox is rendered all the more 
profound by the fact that the residual content 
of all he wrote, even during and after the 
Affair, was radically and profoundly sceptical 
and pessimist. 

Literature has little, if anything, to show 
more devastatingly pessimist than the final 
chapter of Penguin Island—its “‘ eternal 
history ’—the picture of a highly mechanised 
civilisation emerging after centuries of toil 
and aspiration only to reveal itself as so 
incurably rotten and corrupt that it has to be 
destroyed, and the human race along with it. 
And this, only to give Nature the space to 
breed a fresh race which can do nothing but 
go through the same sequence all over again. 

Similar in essence, though modified in 
form, is the conclusion of the Revolt of the 
Angels. In undying revolt against Jehovah, 
Satan becomes refined, human, great, noble 
and a deliverer. But the prospect is opened 
that Satan triumphant over Jehovah will 
develop all Jehovah’s tyrannical baseness; 
while Jehovah dethroned will become even 
as Satan became. It is a modification in 
form, but not in essence; when, horrified at 
this prospect, Satan declines the combat only 
to fall back upon a programme indistiguish- 
able from that announced by Voltaire in the 
all-too-ambiguous slogan with which he 
concludes his Candide: 

Time; but we must cultivate our garden. 
Is this an evasion or a shrug ? Does it disguise 
a threat? Or conceal an only half-regretful 
acceptance of defeat ? It is, I take it, both— 
and something more; namely, an unvoiced 
in reason’s despite, that somehow, 
somewhere, at some time, a ground for hope 
might be found. 

A masterpiece might be constructed out of 
a critical-analytical comparison of the three 
supreme satires of the bourgeois epoch: 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, Voltaire’s Candide, 
and Anatole France’s Penguin Island. 

In all three we have the same mordant 
exposure of the shallowness, meanness, hypo- 
crisy and heartless folly of official bourgeois 
society. And in each of the three, not only 
is no alternative offered, but any possibility 
of an alternative seems absolutely to be ruled 
out. Each ends on a note of hopelessness too 
profound not to have been sincerely felt. 

Swift, driven to ungovernable fury, burst 
both his heart and his brain in a titanic 
explosion of rage. Voltaire, keeping himself 
better under control, finishes with a grimace, 
a shrug and a half-suppressed sigh. Anatole 
France finishes, his scorn and derision ex- 
hausted with a sense of pity so profound that it 
transcends itself to reach the brink of absolute 
despair. 

Yet the same Anatole France could not in 
fact and practice sustain this note of despair. 
Even concurrently with Penguin Island we find 
in his writings foregleams of a dawn of hope 
—of faith in the potentialities of proletarian 
revolution. As one heard and read the 
intoxicating news of the self-liberation of 
Paris, and the wreck and dissolution of the 
Vichy regime, Anatole France’s words leapt 
to the memory: 


Fortunately the depths of the human ocean lie 
beneath this gilded scum. 

A faith in the creative potentialities of the 
revolutionary proletariat was quite unthink- 
able in Swift’s day, and only just not imposs- 
ible in Voltaire’s. Hence the tragic collapse 
into insanity of Swift, and the ambiguous half 
shrug, half sneer of Voltaire. To Anatole 
France it was, and was not, impossible. He 
had lived through the heart-breaking disasters 
of the Days of June and the butchery of the 
Commune. He had seen the vanguard of the 
French proletariat riven into fragments by 
the doctrinal and political schisms precipitated 
by the Dreyfus Affair. But on the other side 
of the account he had met and fraternised 
with Jean Jaurés as a fellow-fighter in the 
Dreyfus battle, and he lived to thrill at the 
news of the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia. 
But, for all practical purposes, his writing 
days were done. Yet it does not lack signifi- 
cance that his last work of any size was a 
volume of youthful memories entitled The 
Bloom of Life. Symbolicaily thus, the old 
warrior as his last gesture, saluted youth— 
which is the future. 

In Laval, Darlan, Déat and Doriot, as in 
Petain and all the putaines we saw his biting 
satires come to life and strut the earth en- 
dowed with real existence. All the trebly- 
damned grotesques walked out of his pages 
into life, as though on purpose to mock the 
master-satirist by out-parodying his most 
extravagant parodies. History, the supreme 
ironist, defeated him by producing in these 
nightmare days creations that proved Anatole 
France to have been a literalist, a naturalist, 
and a realist, just when he thought he had 
been the exact opposite of all these. 

But history, with all its irony, is kindly. 
It brought to the memory of Anatole France a 
gracious consolation. It sent the putrescent 
Vichy regime, after a may-fly moment of 
glittering in the sun, to follow the Third 
Republic and the Second Empire into the 
limbo of things dead and eternally damned. 

In its place arises invincible Paris, thrilling 
as of old, to the heroic slogan: All to the 
barricades ! 

It seems as though the years had rolled 
away to reveal on the barricades of August, 
1944, the Paris and the France of August 10th, 
1792. . 

The searching dialectic of history which has 
cancelled the Third Republic and its natural 
offspring, the Vichy regime, has done more 
than cancel out the butchery of the Commune 
which ushered the Third Republic into being. 
We may yet live to see proof that the Days of 
August, 1944, are the dialectical negation of 
all that followed from the butchery of the 
Parisian proletariat in the Days of June, 1848. 

But of this we can be sure? that as the 
official France which Anatole France shrank 
from, loathed and fought—the false France— 
is most assuredly dead and done with, so the 
real France, the France whose son he was, 
and upon whose glorious name he was proud 
to bestow more glory—this France has 
emerged militant and triumphant, in radiant 
rebirth from the grave. 

This France, renewed in youth, will know 
how to value worthily—as the Third Republic 
did not—the beloved and honoured master, 
Anatole France. The Third Republic, after 
its kind, knew him only as Member of the 
Academy, Nobel Prize Winner, and forbidden 
to the ‘‘ faithful ’’ by the Papal Index Expurga- 
torius. 

The new France will know him, as we know 
him, as an added glory to the already glorious 
literature of France: as a brave soldier in 
the liberation war of the human spirit. He 
served France; he served humanity; he 
strove to prepare the future. And most 
assuredly he did not labour in vain. 


fanto, Betty Jane, and 
the Insuranee Man 


by William Glynne-Fones 


needed and he’d be the spitting image of 

Napoleon. At least, that’s what Mrs. 
Roberts the Shop, maintained. And she 
was a good judge of people. Indeed, she was 
a very, very good judge of people. For who 
wouldn’t be, after days and years of staring 
out of a shop window at folks passing by ? 

She had summed up Ianto in the first few 
months of his peregrinations to the lamp-post 
on the street corner opposite the bakehouse. 
That was Ianto’s haven of rest—the lamp- 
post, and the street corner was his world. 
From his vantage point Ianto adjudged the 
passers by, while inside the shop Mrs. Roberts, 
chin in hands, her sagging bosoms spread 
across the counter like a mound of baker’s 
dough, adjudged him. 

Ianto chewed tobacco when he was pros- 
perous, and his prosperity depended upon the 
number of-times Mr. Tegwell, the insurance 
man, called at Dilwyn Street on his rounds. 
The bowler-hatted, sedate Mr. Tegwell was 
a friend to man, so he had made known, and 
Ianto the unemployable was sorely in need 
of a friend. Of course, the insurance man had 
his hawk eye trained to business. Ianto, he 
knew, would never become a_ prospective 
customer; but kindness shown to the unfortun- 
ate loafer would be advertised, and Mr. 
Tegwell was well aware of the maxim, ‘‘ it 
pays to advertise.” 

Mrs. Roberts was behind that window, 
looking out on the world, and she with her 
capacity for talking would soon advertise 
what a kind man he was, Mr. Tegwell 
reasoned. He was correct in his assumption, 
and the more Ianto grew to resemble Napoleon 
in his posturing with one hand tucked in his 
breast, the greater Mr. Tegwell’s clientele 
became. 

But little did Mr. Tegwell know that this 
self-advertising and Ianto’s partly concealed 
hand were to be one day responsible for his 
undoing. A woman played a part in it too, 
as women always do where a man’s downfall 
is concerned. 

One evening in late January when the 
smoke from the tinworks’ chimneys and the 
mist from the estuary hung low over the town, 
Ianto took up his position on the street corner 
as usual and surveyed the shrouded figures 
of the passers by. 

On the other side of the road Mrs. Roberts 
the Shop prepared to light the gas jet above 
the pastry window. She looked out into the 
street. 

““H’m! Rather cold for Ianto to-night,” 
she muttered to herself, then shuffling behind 
the counter she rested her arms upon it and 
waited for the six o’clock customers, Mrs. 
Harries fach, Mrs. Benjamin, and Billy the 
Stook who always came at that hour for the 
freshly baked loaves. 

Ianto had chewed his tobacco cud for a 
solid half-hour and was in the act of rolling it 
between his fingers to replace it in his waist- 
coat pocket when he heard someone walking 
towards him through the fog. 


i A PEAKED HAT, THAT WAS ALL IANTO 


Had it been an ordinary tread, Ianto would . 


not have bothered to turn his head. That act 
involved energy, and energy was a factor 
Tanto lacked. But the tread was of a rather 
unsteady nature, akin to a drunken man’s. 
So Ianto’s curiosity was aroused. And curiosity 
often has the effect of stirring a lazy man into 
activity. 


““ Wonder who that is?’’ he asked his 
shadow which slanted across the road to the 
base of Mrs. Roberts the Shop’s pastry window. 

The figure loomed closer. It was tall and 
lean, in buttoned boots, bowler hat and 
pinstripe trousers. 

** Mr. Tegwell!”’ Ianto gasped. ‘* Drunk 
as a lord, too. Iechyd!” 

Mrs. Roberts’s bosoms heaved as she leaned 
further across the counter, her eyes straining 
into the night. Her cry of astonishment made 
the inebriated insurance man halt. Swaying, 
he tilted his bowler to the back of his neck 
where it hung precariously. Ianto’s mouth 
opened wider with every inch the hat slipped 
dewnwards and when at last, conforming to 
the laws of gravitation, it fell to the roadway, 
one would have been able to thrust a whole 
apple into Ianto’s jaws. 

““ My hat!” cried Mr. Tegwell. 

‘* My eye!” said Ianto. 

‘* My goodness!” shrieked Mrs. Roberts 
the Shop. 

To see Mr. Tegwell drunk was indeed a 
revelation of the greatest magnitude. One 
would never have suspected a man possessed 
of such sedateness and humility and kindness 
to succumb to the temptations of Bacchus. 
Still, the fact remained—he was drunk, and 
there were two witnesses within a few yards 
of him. 

Ianto retrieved the bowler from the gutter 
where it had rolled and handed it reverently 
to the insurance man, brushing the soiled brim 
on the seat of his trousers. He was too 
astonished to speak. 

‘* Thank you, Ianto Napoleon,” said Mr. 
Tegwell. ‘‘ I always had the greatest respect 
for you, military genius who reviews his 
armies from the street corner . . . Marshal of 
France, I salute you!’ Mr. Tegwell saluted, 
almost knocking himself off his balance with the 
impact of hand and forehead. ‘‘ Carry on 
with your plan of campaign, mon general. And 
may the lamp-post agree with your commit- 
ments.” 

Ianto was bewildered. Never before had he- 
heard Mr. Tegwell speak in such a fashion. 
He was not aware that the insurance man was 
so loquacious. He was aware only of his gift 
of tobacco. 

He remained dumb with awe, whilst Mrs. 
Roberts the Shop raised her hands and shook 
her head disgustedly. 

As Mr. Tegwell staggered towards the 
lamp-post, a pitter patter of feet from around 
the corner made Ianto turn his eyes south- 
wards. 

A pair of sheer silk-stockinged legs whose 
extremities were shod in black patent leather 
shoes with the highest of heels scissored into 
view. 

Ianto, Mr. Tegwell and Mrs. Roberts 
recognised the legs immediately. They were 
Betty Jane Lewis’s, and the envy of every 
single girl and married woman in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Betty Jane was the town’s most notorious 
lady of easy virtue. The staid and respectable 
detested her, They did not reason why her 
morals had gone wrong, but convicted her 
because she treated affairs which were sup- 
posedly of the heart with indifference. 

She was regarded as a “‘ slut,”’ although she 
wore the most becoming overwear and under- 
wear and possessed a graceful figure. And 
she was an expert in the art of make-up, too, 


é 


& 


whether in applying it to her rose blush cheeks 
and cupid’s bow mouth, or in her method of 
approach to the unwary male 

Mrs. Roberts the Shop hated her with a 
fierce intensity. But Mrs. Roberts’s hatred was 
concentrated on one particular sphere of 
Betty Jane’s anatomy—her well proportioned, 
accentuated breasts which, compared with 
the shop-keeper’s enormous, shapeless bosoms 
were like a rosebud and a half-filled sack of 
flour. 

Another item, or items, that had infuriated 
Mrs. Roberts to the point of hysterical out- 
burst was the sight one day of Betty Jane’s 
washing which had been hung out to dry on 
the back garden line. Those items were 
black, not through lack of washing powder 
or energy at the scrubbing board, but because 
they were naturally black. And filmy. In- 
serted with scarlet ribbons tied with lovers’ 
knots. They were suggestive, too, as they 
floated gently in the wind. One could see 
many things outlined beneath their flimsiness. 
Even the rounded branches of the tree in 
Mrs. Hopkin John’s garden, seen through those 
intimate garments, made one think of matters 
carnal. ; 

The fact that such garments of butterfly 
wing texture adorned the limbs of Betty Jane 
had a tremendous effect on Mrs. Roberts. 
After all, she insisted, weren’t the good old- 
fashioned flannel bloomers good enough to 
wear beneath one’s skirts ? Such flimsy wisps 
of things that Betty Jane wore what 
purpose did they serve but to... Ach y fi! 
the thought was too revolting. 

Mr. Tegwell smiled as Betty Jane minced 
up the hill towards the Wellington Inn. He 
took off his bowler and bowed gallantly like 
a genuine cavalier, the brim of the hat 
picking up a smudge of dust and a dry flake 


of horse manure from the kerbstone. 

Betty Jane cocked up her perk nose and 
sauntered on, casting a fleeting glance over 
her shoulder. She hesitated a little and 
pretended to examine an imaginary ladder in 
the knee of her stocking. 

Ianto heard Mr. Tegwell breathe heavier 
than usual. Then the insurance man’s eyes 
dilated. With an unsteady half turn he 
lurched towards the waiting Betty Jane. 

Mrs. Roberts the Shop darted from the 
counter and thrust her head over the pastry 
trays in the window, shielding her eyes from 
the gas jet. 

‘* Mawredd annwyl! What is he up to 
now?’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Not after that 
brazen hussy he is, I hope ? ” she added, yet 
wishing that her hopes would not come true. 

Ianto swivelled around the lamp-post until 
he faced Mr. Tegwell and his quarry. He 
concentrated his gaze upon them. He could 
see, vaguely, a pair of buttoned boots, the 
rough outline of a bowler hat, and a pair of 
slender, gleaming legs. Voices whispered. 
Then the gleaming legs, the bowler hat and 
the buttoned boots disappeared into the 
darkness of Mrs. Roberts the Shop’s back lane. 

Again Ianto’s curiosity triumphed over 
energy. He loped quietly from the lamp-post 
and approached the lane. Mrs. Roberts left 
the pastry window and tip-toed to the door- 
way and out into the street, her eyes focussed 
on Janto the stalker, her ears keen as a 
retriever’s waiting for his master’s shot. 

Suddenly, a loud shriek split the night in 
two. 

Ianto, startled, thrust his head around the 
corner into the lane. Mrs. Roberts hastened 
up to him. 

“* What is it, Ianto ? ”’ she breathed. 

** Hush, woman. Look!” Ianto pointed 


Drama Group In London Flats 


Russell Court, London, claims to be the only block of flats with its own Drama Group and 
stage. Idea began during the blitz when people were cooped up in the shelter with nothing to 
do and was so successful that it has continued ever since. The ‘‘ Theatre”? is a reception 
room capable of seating 120 and containing what is advertised as the smallest stage in 
England—probadly the strict truth, since it measures only 8 ft. x 4 ft. Equipment bought, 
begged and borrowed includes one row of overhead battens and a row of foots operated by 
a“ press-button”? switchboard. Flexibility was given to this lighting when a 500 watt solar 
spot was added to it. The first production was a burlesque East Lynne, but the future 
line-up of plays shows a more serious turn including Thunder Rock, and Waiting 
for Lefty. Picture shows producer and star, Barry Delmaine (centre) in Stage Door 
Canteen, a satirical number from the Group’s revue Hot and Cold. 
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a trembling finger into the darkness. 

Mrs. Roberts looked, but all she saw was a 
pair of agitated silk-stockinged legs careering 
from corner to corner of the lane. Then, as if 
pulled by an invisible hand, the legs sagged to 
the ground and a male voicé cried, ‘‘ Give me 
back my ten shillings, you daughter of sin.” 

In reply to the male, a female voice shrilled : 
“Let me go, you fool! You’ve had your 
money’s worth.” 

Mrs. Roberts the Shop clasped her hands 
over her ears. ‘‘Oh... Oh!” she cried, 
shocked. She looked at Ianto. ‘‘ There’s nice 
goings on, to be sure, isn’t it? Such talk 
indeed, and in a respectable neighbourhood, 
too.” 

But Ianto said nothing. A damsel was in 
distress, and a damsel in distress, even if she 
was a Betty Jane, must be rescued. And Ianto, 
in spite of his indolence, had always prided 
himself on being a chivalrous man. 

He groped his way into the lane. He heard 
a rustle of silk and a frightened gasp as Betty 
Jane dashed past him. Mr. Tegwell stumbled 
into the road after the girl, his arms out- 
stretched. 

‘*Come back here, you Jezebel!” he 
shouted. His hands caught Betty Jane’s skirt 
hem. She screamed and tore herself away. 
The skirt ripped and the black and scarlet 
items which Betty Jane had so flamboyantly 
displayed on the washing line were once more 
revealed. 

Mrs. Roberts snorted. Ianto gaped. Mr. 
Tegwell, however, continued his pursuit as 
Betty Jane, the torn skirt dangling around her 
ankles, cowered in the doorway of the Welling- 
ton Inn. 

Ianto’s chivalry asserted itself. He sprinted 
after the insurance man. The hand he had so 
carefully nursed in his bosom now became a 
weapon. Throwing himself on his knees he 
reached out and tapped Mr. Tegwell neatly - 
on the ankle. 

The insurance man collapsed to the pave- 
ment with a loud cry of pain. 

His howling, Betty Jane’s screaming, Mrs. 
Roberts’s upbraiding and lIanto’s asthmatic 
wheezing brought the neighbours out. A 
crowd soon gathered, and with the crowd 
came P.C. Mathias. 


Mr. Tegwell, Ianto, Betty Jane and Mrs. 
Roberts the Shop were duly taken to the 
lock-up—Mr. Tegwell to be detained for the 
night, and the others to be released after 
questioning. 

The next morning, a sedate, though down- 
cast Mr. Tegwell appeared on his rounds. 
But in the meantime Mrs. Roberts’s tongue 
had been wagging and the insurance man 
sensed a deep lack of sympathy and under- 
standing on the part of his clients. They 
turned up their noses or looked down over 
them at him, slammed doors in his face, 
whilst the ‘‘ bad payers’? did not even 
answer to his knocking to make their usual 
“* call next week ” excuse. 


And so, in less than a week, Mr. Tegwell 
was summoned before the inspector of his 
estimable company. In a fortnight he had 
become one of the army of unemployed and 
took up a position on the street corner with 
Ianto whom he had since forgiven for the 
part he had played in his downfall. 


He spent so much of his leisure time in 
Ianto’s company that unconsciously he 
adopted the same pose as his fellow unemploy- 
able, lounging against the lamp-post with his 
right hand tucked into his breast. 

And Mrs. Roberts the Shop, leaning over 
the counter would sniff. 

‘“'Two Napoleons!” she’d grunt. ‘‘ The 
old loafers, as they are!” and lifting her 
bosoms into place she’d shuffle back to the 
bakehouse. 


Jonathan Swift: 


Defender of Liberty 


by Rex Warner 


HE BRILLIANCE OF SWIFT’S IMAGINATION 

the precision of his style, the gigantic 

confidence of his irony, all elements in 
his greatness as a writer, have tended to 
disguise his character asa man. Millions have 
read with delight as children of the antics of 
the Lilliputians, and in recent years have 
watched the same story in cinemas. And the 
irony behind the story has been so firm that 
many have hardly observed it. In a different 
way they have suffered from the same com- 
plaint as the Irish bishop, who, when Gulliver’s 
Travels first appeared, gave it as his personal 
opinion that the adventures of Mr. Lemuel 
Gulliver were a pack of lies. So to many 
admirers of Swift the words of the epitaph 
which he wrote for himself are surprising. In 
death, he says, he is where ‘savage civil 
indignation ”’ (saeva indignatio) can no longer 
“* Jacerate the heart.”” And he bids those who 
pass his tomb “‘ to imitate, if you can, a man 
who used ail the energy he had in the defence 
of liberty.” 

The pride, almost the: arrogance, of this 
last sentence, together with the admission of 
the wound, the ‘* laceration,”’ may seem to the 
casual reader of Gulliver surprising or incon- 
gruous. Yet we cannot understand Swift 
without recognising how just was his own view 
of himself. He was blunt to the point of 
brutality, sensitive to the point of morbidity. 
He saw brilliantly and distinctly through politi- 
cal, social and moral shams; yet the clarity of his 
outlook did not save him from madness. The 
contradictions in his nature made his personal 
life, especially when it was concerned with 
women, strange, pitiful and terrible. And all 
these contradictions should be investigated 
if one were to attempt any thorough-going 
analysis of his greatness. Here I shall only 
attempt to write of one side of him, and only 
partially of that. The defender of liberty is 
also the friend of Pope and Gay, the clergy- 
man, the father of baby talk with Stella, the 
practising politician, the genius. Yet he 
himself has emphasised his own devotion to 
the cause of liberty as the main aim of his 
conscious life. 

Fair LIBERTY was all his cry; 
For her he stood prepared to die; 
For her he boldly stood alone; 
For her he oft exposed his own. 

So he writes of himself. What did he mean 
by “‘ liberty ” ? 

His views and his enthusiasm seem to be 
based partly on an intense and rigid moral 
outlook and partly on a deep feeling of 
tenderness for humanity. Between the strict 
devotion to a law and the emotion of pity 
there is a contradiction, and Swift never 
solved this contradiction either in his personal 
life or in his writings. Bunyan had been 
aware of it, and had gone deeper into the 
chaos of man’s nature than Swift ever per- 
mitted himself to go. Set side by side the 
opening passages of The Pilgrim’s Progress and 
Gulliver’s Travels. The difference in feeling and 
outlook is enormous; but the sincerity of 
feeling is the same. 

Broadly speaking, one may say that Bunyan 
consciously accepted the view that man could 
not live happily on earth, or hope for heaven 
hereafter unless he were to be ‘‘ born again.” 
Left to himself and his own devices, he would 
be certain, by the very nature of his soul, to 


go wrong, to fall into sin. Later Dostoievsky 
was to take the same view of life. 

Swift was an extremely conscientious 
clergyman of the Church of England, yet 
one looks in vain in his writings for any trace 
of what seems to us the specificaily religious 
point. of view of a Bunyan or a Dostoievsky. 
It is not sin which so much rouses his anger as 
stupidity and hypocrisy, and the blindness of 
men to their best interests. He reminds one 
far more of a Stoic living in the time of Nero 
than of a Christian priest, and his ideal seems 
to be set in an imaginary Roman Republic 
rather than in any Celestial City. The old 
Roman virtues—dutifulness, independence of 
spirit, hatred of tyranny, seriousness, integrity, 
frugality—seemed to him naturally desirable 
and thus attainable by any sane organisation 
of rational beings. The contrast between what 
he imagined and what he saw is well expressed 
in a passage from Gulliver’s Travels: 

““ I desired that the Senate of Rome might appear 
before me in one large Chamber, and a modern 
Representative, in counterview, in another. The 
first seemed to me an Assembly of Heroes and 
Demy-Gods; the other a Knot of Pedlars, Pick- 
pockets, Highwaymen, and Bullies.” 

It is true that the Roman Senate was 
never, except in the imagination of much 
later Roman writers, ‘‘ an Assembly of Heroes 
and Demy-Gods’”’; yet Swift thought that a 
Government could actually be what he 
imagined, and he thought that men would 
welcome such a Government. The standards 
of civilisation handed down from the past 
were to him very real things. He saw them 
being constantly transgressed and he reacted 
violently, with a passion for justice that, as he 
says himself, was the dominating emotion of 
his life. 

His creed in politics may be represented as 
little more than common sense and common 
decency. He reveals overtly no spiritual 
heights or depths. He has no “‘ scientific ”’ 
programme; indeed, he appears to have been 
remarkably blind to the astounding scientific 
progress which was going on around him. 
Wherein, then, lies his greatness? Simply in 
this, I think—that the common catchwords 
were to him realities, that he refused to be 
put off by any make-shift or masquerade of 
goodness, virtue, liberty, or nobility. What 
he looked for, and failed to find in contem- 
porary society, was the real thing. 

This is indeed a great quality, the refusal to 
accept the appearance for the reality; and it 
is a quality which is particularly marked in 
the great English prose writers. Bunyan, 
Fielding, Dickens, all have it, though each 
of these, it seems to us now, had, perhaps, his 
blind spot. Swift has a more limited field 
than these others, but within his field his 
vision is devastatingly accurate. His value as 
a social critic, indeed as a ‘‘ defender of 
liberty,’’ will last as long as hypocrisy and 
pretentiousness remain. He saw in Lilliput the 
ordinary honest man as a colossus, but a 
colossus at the mercy of a fiendishly clever and 
diabolically efficient society of pygmies. Or 
he saw the ordinary man as a creature of 
prejudice who, in Brobdignag, when confronted 
with the real size of his own ideas would 
appear both foolish and pitiable; one who 
would relate with pride and a kind of com- 
placency the story of the destructive powers 


of modern weapons, and who would consider 
vital the difference between being a Whig 
or a Tory. Or he imagined a rule of virtue 
and wisdom and common sense, and despaired 
of man as a creature capable of enjoying 
these. 

Many before and since have imagined the 
same themes. Few or none have dealt with 
them with the same force, clarity and distinc- 
tion. In the allegory of Gulliver’s Travels he 
found the perfect medium through which his 
vigorous imagination .and moral conviction 
could express themselves. It is by far his 
greatest book. But its greatness is due to no 
trick. In it certainly he found real scope for 
that superb irony of his, the irony, he says: 

Which I was born to introduce, 

Refin’d it first, and shew’d its use. 

But what makes the greatness of Gullivers 
Travels is, before all else, the simplicity and 
magnanimity of its author, his sharp eye, his 
insistence on a few simple facts and on the 
fundamental decencies of humanity. It is the 
work of one who really did prize, above all 
things, dignity, decency, self-respect, what he 
cailed ‘‘ liberty.” It is the same man who 
roused the force of Irish nationalism, and 
risked his own liberty in doing so. 

As a political theorist he was, no doubt, 
lacking in subtlety. Yet no political theory 
which departs from his vigorous feeling for 
the liberty of the individual can either last or 
satisfy. 

To-day he seems to us as valuable as ever 
he was, for never has there been a greater 
need just for those qualities which he possesses, 
the love of liberty together with the refusal 
to be taken in by substitutes for it, however 
brilliantly dressed, or tastefully described. 


Wanted Urgently 
the following back numbers 
Our Time 
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28/29 Southampton Street, W.C.2. 
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Three Poems by Fuernberg 
the Sudeten poet, translated from the German by Hamish Henderson 


Requiem for the Men the Nazis 


Murdered 


The hour of the dead is coming, 
The dead, they don’t stay dumb 


Fetters and rope won’t choke the song 
that wakens our dead. They’ll not sleep long. 


WE DEAD CONDEMN YOU: the voices drum ! 


The dead are speaking ! They don’t stay dumb ! 
You carted them off to their graves by night 
but we were watching. We heard all right. 

We saw the wounds on our comrades plain 
and you can trust us. They’ll rise again ! 


He with the broken limbs ! He with the smashed-in face ! 
On our judgment day they’ll rise from their resting place ! 


HE 


O when our dead awaken, 
that you condemned to death, 
the cause that seemed forsaken 
will breathe their living breath. 


Then you who gave the order, 
you who at once obeyed, 
will reach no friendly border. 

The reckoning will be paid. 


The hour of the dead is coming. 
The dead they don’t stay dumb, 
they hear the death’s-head drumming 
and drown in blood the drum. 


When weals from Dachau beaters 
begin to bleed again, 

your jackboots, daggers, fetters 
and whips won’t save you then, 


and you who sowed the horror 
and made the earth unclean 

will sweat your blood in terror. 
The sickle’s edge is keen. 


til 


The reaping starts to-morrow, 
the sowers cut down like weed, 

the sowers who in the furrow 
once sowed the bloody seed. 


The crop of death we’ll level. 
The field of harvest bleeds ! 
The sickle sheers from evil 
with one quick shave its heads. 


The hangman and the flayer 
the flogger and the slave, 

for them we’ll say no prayer, 
for them we'll dig no grave. 


Never was harvest richer ! 
The stubbled fields are red ! 
Death has cut down his creature, 
the earth drinks where it bled. 


—So for victory the forbidden 
red flags of love we’ll raise. 

The hour of the dead was hidden. 
Now welcome the living days ! 


Though once from mutilated 
fingers the weapon fell, 

the desire of the dead is sated, 
the killers hurled to hell. 


You.my poems,are my weapons 


When I still let the rooms ring with you 
in my homeland, in the Sudeten, 

my. comrades the workers heard. 

By you they were thrilled to rebellion 
and they seized you like rifles 

and you became their battle song. 


I still see the broad rooms before me— 
The lights blurred blue with tobacco smoke 
over the sea of loved faces—how 

it seemed to surge hot towards me !— 

And I was your brother, the poet, 

and camrades, you were my brothers too. 


O those that call themselves pure poets, 

If only they knew how impoverished they are ! 
They fumble through life solitary and blind 
because their eyes can’t see its face, - 

and so they go squealing and whining 

and piping their rhymes into the wind. 


God, for squealing and for whining 

I’ve never yet had time in my life, 

And these days I’ve less time than ever 

now the gangsters are looting and burning. 

My gun is ready for action. I’ll use it 

against those we know of.—And you, my poems, 
are my weapons dedicated to that. 


The Serbian Spring, 1941 


... Our hearts beat dull 
and heavy through this real seeming spring 
which was no spring, for all the tender glistening 
green of the grass, green of the bush and tree. 
He’d walked abroad in the land. This Serbia 
was wet with Satan’s spittle. . . 


His gentlemen were travelling to Berlin, 

treason in bags, death in portfolios. Glossy 

on special train a royal coat of arms. 

The hangmens’ boss was waiting to receive them. 
That season spring was singing all his measures. 
That season death in special train was skimming 
along the railroad track towards Berlin. 


Our child was laughing in the pram 


and playing at hide and seek with the sunshine. 
Our baby laughed ! 


And we—to-day were saddened by his laughter. 
We couldn’t laugh back, although we wanted to. 
For it was spring, and it was spring with terror 
and troubled all the trees in the avenue. 


The Antichrist 
by F. G. Klingender 


HROUGHOUT THE TROUBLED HISTORY 
of the past two thousand years men 
have been haunted by the sinister vision 
of the Antichrist. At the end of time, the 
legend goes, there will arise among the people 
a silver-tongued deceiver. To the poor he 
will promise plenty, to the rich and mighty 
yet more power and riches, and to all the 
world peace: By the arts of black magic he 
will work false miracles to prove himself the 
saviour of mankind. Those who do not 
believe in him he will destroy, and he will 
Carry war into every land: ‘“* He will make 
white the sea with the sails of his ships, and 
the plain black with the shields of his hosts. 
And whoso shall war with him shall fall by 
the sword,”’ But the greater his power, the 
worse will be the suffering of the people. His 
will be a reign of terror, such as the world 
has never ‘known before. Finally, in his 
madness he will challenge God. By a last 
miracle more blasphemous than any he has 
yet attempted, he will seek to prove himself 
the heaven-sent ruler of the earth. It is then 
that the last days of the Antichrist will have 
come. The hosts of heaven will arise against 
him. His power will be broken and his armies 
scattered to the four corners of the globe. 
Then will come the day of judgment when the 
righteous who have suffered untold persecu- 
tion will reap their reward. The powers of 
darkness will be banished from the earth, and 
mankind will rejoice in a millenium of 
brotherhood and peace. 

The battle between the forces of light and 
the hosts of darkness in which the Antichrist 
legend culminates goes back to an even earlier 
tradition, one of the earliest of mankind: the 
combat between the dragon of chaos and the 
god of order which preceded the act of 
creation. In the great river valleys of the 
Middle East chaos was associated with water, 
and the battle myth symbolised man’s 
achievement in mastering the periodic inunda- 
tions which had devastated his homesteads. 
The fertile lands thus reclaimed yielded 
abundant crops, wealthy cities arose and vast 
empires, the civilisations of Egypt and 
Babylon. 

But with this new wealth a new darkness 
descended upon the common people. Small 
nations were over-run by stronger neighbours 
and lost their freedom. Man was enslaved by 
man. And gradually, in the minds of the 
oppressed, the old myth of the origin of the 
world was transformed into a vision of things 
to come. The old dragon, banished to the 
bottomless pit at the beginning of the world, 
had reappeared in the new disguise of the 
tyrant and oppressor. In time he would make 
a final bid to regain his sway, and the old 
battle would have to be fought anew between 
the forces of chaos and of light. 

We can follow this process of transformation 
in the sacred writings of the Jews, in the book 
of Daniel and in the prophecies which date 
from the time of the Babylonian captivity. 
But whereas the image of the saviour who will 
redeem his people by slaying the beast 
remained mythical and variously defined— 
sometimes he is the archangel Michael, some- 
fimes a heaven-sent Messiah—the reality of 
oppression was ever present, ever renewed in 
the flesh. Empire followed empire, tyrant 
tyrant—Assyrian, Babylonian, Mede, Persian, 


Macedonian, Seleucide—and their concrete 
features and their deeds of darkness were 
transfered to the beast until at last, in the age 
of Antiochus IV, Epiphanes (B.C. 177-164), 
the tyrant who tried to stamp out the religion 
of the Jews, the beast assumed the features— 
though not as yet of course the name—of the 
Antichrist. Against the oppression of this 
Antiochus there arose, the great national 
independence struggle of the Maccabees, and 
it was in this context that the Antichrist legend 
achieved its immortal character of a song of 
liberty, painting the enemy with a passion 
which has inspired the downtrodden and 
oppressed for two thousand years. 

Henceforth the role of the Anti-Messiah and 
the accumulated hatred which it evoked was 
applied to every new oppressor that arose 
with the passage of time. The Jews themselves 
applied it to Pompey who stormed Jerusalem 
in B.C. 63, to King Herod, to Caligula and 
Nero. Then the myth passed, with other 
Jewish lore, to the early Christians, supplying 
the substance of the Book of Revelations and 
other passages in the New Testament. The 
old dragon, now become the Antichrist, 
appears again and again in the writings of 
the Fathers and of mediaeval clerics both in 
the western and the eastern churches. At 
first he was identified with the external foes 
of Christendom, with the pagan emperors, 
the barbarian invaders or the Muslims, and 
sometimes also with rival factions within the 
church. But the legend assumed its greatest 
political importance and impressed itself most 
deeply upon the popular imagination during 
the great social struggle which began to 
disrupt the unity of feudalism from the end 
of the twelfth century onwards and which 
culminated in the era of the Reformation. To 
Wycliffe and Huss and Luther, and to the 
leaders of the peasant revolts it was the pope 
who was the Antichrist. 

The mediaeval version of the Antichrist 
legend was conceived as a parody of the life 
of Jesus as told in the Gospel. The Antichrist 
is no longer the devil himself, but a man born 
of the incestuous union between a virgin and 
her father; he rebuilds the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem destroyed by the Romans; he preaches 
and performs miracles; and his last and most 
blasphemous deed which brings about his fall 
is a parody of the Ascension. The conclusion 
of the legend with the fall and judgment of 
the Antichrist is, of course, similarly inter- 
woven with the Christian tradition of the Last 
Judgment and the end of the world. All these 
allegorical features were fused with the older 
elements derived from the Babylonian dragon 
myth and from Jewish lore—the Beast with 
the four horns, the Whore of Babylon, the 
prophets and angels of the Lord—to form a 
fantastic vision glowing with passion and full 
of hidden meaning, like the Apocalypse. Its 
imagery was a sort of “slave language ”” 
adopted by the underground movement to 
conceal its message and to inspire the initiated 
with ardent faith in the cause. 

But even more remarkable in the light of 
recent events are the realistic features of the 
legend: those cruel details culled from the 
living experience of the people. All the 
oppressors since the dawn of history are, as it 
were, compounded in the hideous mask of the 
Antichrist, and the story of his deeds unfolds 


itself ruthlessly and inevitably, like a blue 
print of tyranny. 

Consider the following details which are 
taken from a version of the legend printed at 
Strasbourg c.1475. Having announced him- 
self the heaven-sent saviour of his people and 
the bearer of their national mission, the 
Antichrist immediately burns their books and 
roots out their ancient laws (fig. 1). He then 
proclaims a new doctrine and a new law. 
And the means by which he converts the 
people to his new order are fourfold: honeyed 
words—for he is a glib-tongued orator— 
miracles, bribery and terror. 

The Antichrist and his minions preach to 
all the world; and priests and monks, ladies 
and lords, knights and squires, citizens and 
peasants, all ranks and conditions of men 
believe in him (fig. 2). He likewise sends 
skilled emissaries to the mighty in other lands 
—to the kings of Egypt and of Libya and of 
the land of the Moors, to the Queen of the 
Amazons (fig. 3), to Gog and Magog, and to 
the Princes of Christendom—and they all 
accept his law. 

Many other folk are converted by the 
miracles of the Antichrist although they are 
as useless for the people and as sinister in their 
import as the latter-day conversion of butter 
into guns: for among other prodigies the 
Antichrist causes: fully-armed men to be 
hatched from eggs (jig. 4). 

But the men of business who scorn empty 
words and miracles are bought over with gold 
to the Antichrist’s side (fig. 5). 

And the Antichrist decrees that all who 
believe in him shall wear his mark on their 
foreheads and right hands (jig. 6). But those 
who do not believe in him he orders to be 
dragged before him by his bodyguards and 
to be racked with unspeakable torments 
(fig. 7). 

Then the people fly in terror to hide in 
deserts and mountain caves. But when 
hunger drives them from their lairs they 
discover that only those who bear the mark may 
buy bread (fig. 8). Then it is that’ brother 
betrays brother, sister sister, and faith and 
virtue vanish from the world... . 

As the tale draws towards its climax these 
realistic traits disappear. And that is inevitable 
for it is only now that the consummation 
which our ancestors yearned for is about to be 
enacted. Yet the outlines which appear 
behind the fantastic details of their vision are 
significant enough. 

For one thing, opposition to the misrule o 
the Antichrist is not wholly lacking. In the 
early days, before he had seized power, the 
prophets Enoch and Elias had been tireless in 
warning the people against him, and later, 
when the Antichrist had ordered these two 
witnesses to be slain, he discovered to his 


- horror that the spirit of truth cannot be 


crushed. The prophets rise again from the 
dead and they live to lead the people back to 
the path of truth and virtue after the fall of 
the Antichrist. 

It is the resurrection of the two witnesses 
which drives the Antichrist to his final deed 
of mad presumption: his sway over the people 
will be broken unless he can prove to them 
that he is mightier than God. How significant 
that the tyrant is compelled by the logic of 
his position to follow the path which leads to 
the abyss. ‘‘ And \when the cup of his 
iniquities was full, Michael slew him,” says 
the text (fig. 9). - 

When the Antichrist had fallen, his servants 
spent their time in riotous living, saying, 


\ © now we have neither God nor Lord, let us 


then be merry.” (fig. 10). And they were given 
twenty-five days in which to feel remorse, be- 
fore the trump of judgment called them to 
their doom.... 
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Burning of the Books. 


Believers shall wear the mark. 


Only believers may buy bread. 
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Unbelievers Tortured. 
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Films 


by Ralph Bond 


\VO EVENTS OF MAJOR IMPORTANCE FOR 
"Tne British film industry have occurred 

recently; one is the much publicised 
report of the Cinematograph Films Council on 
monopoly; the other, not headlined in the 
national Press, is the successful negotiation of 
the first trade union agreement covering news- 
reel cameramen and technicians. 


The news-reels have fcr years been an 
accepted and indispensable part of every film 
programme and in times of war particularly, 
their coverage of news on the battlefronts is 
assimilated as eagerly as the reports of the 
newspaper men in the Press. 


There are five news-reels circulating in 
Britain—Paramount,Gaumont-British, Movie- 
tone, Pathe and Universal. In peace-time 
there was always the keenest competition 
between them, each trying to scoop the other 
in order to maintain their circulation and 
popularity. News-reel men who have been in 
the game for years will tell you fantastic stories 
of what went on at big sporting events like 
the Grand National, a Cup Tie, or a cricket 
match. One news-reel would buy the exclusive 
rights for the event and the others would 
gang up to get a bootleg picture. Kidnappings, 
smashed cameras, free fights were common 
occurences. Cameramen would hide all night 
in haystacks, and even dung heaps,to “‘pinch” 
a picture of the Grand National. At a football 
match, the company that had the rights 
would employ a gang of toughs to beat up 
anyone from a rival firm who had managed to 
smuggle in a camera. It was Paramount, I 
think, who once bought the rights for a critical 
test match at the Oval. They spotted rival 
cameramen shooting from the windows of 
houses outside the ground, so they floated a 
balloon from a cable to obscure the view. 


Unfortunately, th.s intense rivalry was 
encouraged as a very good way of preventing 
the cameramen combining together in a trade 
union. Loyalty to the firm meant disloyalty 
to their colleagues in other firms in circum- 
stances such as these, and for many years only 
a handful of the news-reel boys were organised. 

This form of news-reel competition went 
out with the war. On many stories Govern- 
ment and Service authorities insisted that 
facilities would only be granted to a limited 
number of cameramen. So a rota system was 
evolved. The five companies had to co-operate 
and each would take it in turn to cover a 
particular story. The resulting picture was 
made available to all the news-reels, and 
no one had an exclusive. 


This system has meant that all the news- 
reels have had substantially the same material. 
Initiative is now expressed not only in how 
the cameraman shoots the material, but in its 
presentation, selection and editing. Some of 
the reels just slap the stuff on the screen 
anyhow and rely on the personality of their 
star commentator to put it over. Others— 
and I think Paramount has the highest 
standard—-take a lot of trouble to achieve a 
well-edited and dramatically presented story. 
Paramount, incidentally, is the one news- 
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reel with a reasonably progressive line. Their 
story on Mosley, when Morrison released 
him, was a remarkably tough piece of political 
commentating. The other reels, politically, 
seem to be appendages of Toryism, and one 
of them sank so low during the Spanish Civil 
War as to send out a unit to get Franco’s side 
of the story. 


News-reel men, compared with others in 
the film industry, have mostly had a pretty 
raw deal. Their job is arduous, often danger- 
ous, and requiring a high degree of initiative. 
The cameramen have to be prepared to go 
anywhere at any time. They can’t afford to 
make many mistakes. They are filming history 
in the making. If they are not there to get it 
when it happens, it’s just too bad. If some 
sensational event occurs and the cameraman 
comes back with a moan about the weather 
being too bad, or the film jamming in the 
camera, he’d better look for another job. 
Events like the burning of the Graf Zeppelin, 
the assassination of King Alexander, or De 
Gaulle marching through liberated Paris are 
not repeated for the benefit of anyone, let 
alone a news-reel man. Although much of 
the war material screened by the news-reels 
has been shot by the cameramen of the Army 
Film Unit, news-recl men have covered the 
war on all the fighting fronts. Some of them 
have lost their lives—-Aubery of Gaumont- 
British, Bayliss, and Lewis of Paramount, both 
killed while flying. Others have been taken 
prisoners of war and several have been 
severely wounded. 


The cameramen, although the most import- 
ant, are not the only people whose work is 
necessarv to the news-reel. The film editors 
have to be pretty quick and smart too. The 
reel has to go out twice a week and material 
is coming in up to the last moment. The 
editor can’t linger lovingly over a cut or a 
dissolve for a couple of hours. [ts rush work, 
requiring quick thinking and spot decisions, 
and the same goes for the sound men, the 
commentators, the writers and all the other 
technicians whose work goes to make the 
finished reel. 


For years they have been the only section in 
the film industry without a trade union agree- 
ment. Their employers have adopted a 
feudalistic attitude and invented all sorts of 
excuses for not recognising the Union. Some 
of them even went so far as to say, quite 
seriously, that news-reel men should not 
worry about higher wages as they were well 
compensated by the ‘‘ adventure” of the 
business ! 

Recently, the Association of Cine Technic- 
ians felt strong enough to force the issue. They 
secured the intervention of the Ministry of 
Labour and the employers were required to 
negotiate before an independent arbitrator. 
His award secures substantial benefits for the 


technicians. For the first time they have a 
guaranteed 44-hour week with overtime, 
holidays with pay, sickness benefits and 
adequate insurance. Wage increases are 


supplemented by a cost of living bonus and a 
special additional rate of £5 a day when 
engaged on hazardous work. 


Next time you watch the world in action 


- through the news-reels at your local cinema, 


think of the boys who risked their lives to get 
the picture and reflect that it has taken until 
now to secure for them wages and conditions 
in some way commensurate with the nature 
of their work. 


he report of the Cinematograph Films 
"T councit on monopoly has pleased every- 
one who recognised the real implications 
of Rank’s growing stranglehold on the British 
film industry. The Council has confirmed the 


existence of a monopoly danger, and thoroughly 
analyses it in one of the most comprehensive 
surveys of the industry yet written. 


The case for a considerable measure of 
public control follows logically and is well 
presented. ‘‘ Gentlemens’ Agreements,” the 
Report suggests, are not enough. Legislation 
should be introduced prohibiting any further 
extension of the circuits without Board of 
Trade consent. The Government should 
exercise control over studios and should make 
studio space available to independents at 
reasonable rentals. 


The Report takes a strong line on the 
character of British film production. A limited 
number of highly expensive luxury films cannot 
be the foundation for a strong, stable industry. 
In allocating studio space preference should be 
given to the production of a large number of 
medium-priced films. This is eminently 
sensible, No one wants a return to the days 
of the cheap ** quota quickie ”’ which brought 
untold disrepute to British films; but equally 
we can never hope to have a powerful industry 
if most of the studios are concentrating on 
epics costing half a million pounds and taking 
from one to two years to make. 

A large number of good quality films made 
at a price which can be recovered in the 
home market are needed. It remains to be 
seen whether the Board of Trade will impli- 
ment the Report. The appointment of Rank 
and Korda to the new Films Council and the 
elimination of Michael Balcon is not very 
encouraging. One thing is certain—unless the 
Government does act, and act quickly, there 
will be a crisis in British films transcending in 
its effects for the trade and public alike the 
crisis that almost killed the industry in 1936-37. 


Charlotte Street 
Centre 


Lectures 


October 4th: John Summerson 
Deputy Director of the National Building Record 


DISCOVERIES OF THE 
NATIONAL BUILDING 
RECORD 


October Iith: A. L. Lloyd 


author of The Singing Englishman 
and Stephen Potter 
B.B.C. Producer 


WRITING FOR THE RADIO 


October 18th: Dr. Sydney Northcote 


of the Musical Education Committee of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 


MUSIC 
AND THE COMMUNITY 


October 25th: Frank Launder 


writer and co-director of Millions Like Us; 
writer and director of 2,000 Women. 


WRITING FOR THE FILMS 
EXHIBITION 


October 23rd to November 4th: 
David Burton 


WATERCOLOUR 
DRAWINGS OF A 
PAVEMENT ARTIST 


The lectures start at 7.30 p.m. at 
84 Charlotte Street, W.1 (near 
' Goodge Street Tube). 


A Modern English Composer 


by H. G. Sear 


F VAUGHAN WILLIAMS LET THERE BE 
() two things said at once. First, he is an 

English composer and desires to be 
heard as such; if he has achieved success 
elsewhere it is not because his music is 
universal or international, but because it is 
good. Second, he says for himself, and for 
others, that a composer wishes to make himself 
intelligible. 

He hasn’t a shred of vanity. If he had, then 
his hint that he is satisfied to be as parochial 
as Shakespeare or Bach might be suspect. 
The hint was not given with his tongue in his 
cheek, but with a twinkle in his eye; one that 
has deceived grave commentators here and 
there. But the remark reveals a rock-bottom 
discernment seldom accredited to composers 
and, for that matter, not often demonstrated. 

He was born at Down Ampney, Gloucester- 
shire (where Shakespeare’s mother tongue is 
still heard) in 1872. By 1900, Elgar, with 
whom Vaughan Williams’ name somehow 
gets connected, had the Enigma Variations 
and Gerontius to his credit and was beginning 
to be regarded as a great British composer. 
At that time Vaughan Williams had his ear 
quite close to the soil; he had begun to jot 
down and study English folksong. The two 
men wouldn’t be brought together here except 
to point the distinction between them. 
Elgar’s slight teutonic accent does not dim 
the essential greatness of his music, which is 
British rather than English; Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ characteristic radical Englishness makes 
his music greater, English rather than British. 

With him, the study of folksong was no 
fashionable fad. His vision of it is crystal clear. 
Here is English song-speech; itis a collective, 
not an individual utterance; steep yourself in 
it, carefully cultivate your technique of 
musical expression, and presently, if the gift 
be in you, you will be uttering a language 
intelligible to all your countrymen. The 
choice may not be immediately wise,since folk- 
language had been allowed to become almost 
a foreign language in England; but it is 
finally wise because folk-stuff has ceased to 
be a fad and is likely to grow in importance 
if progressive thinkers do their job properly. 

I dislike the biographical trick of dividing 
a composer’s work into three periods even 
though it can easily be done in the case of 
Vaughan Williams. The practice imposes a 
sense of rigid consistency in the artist to which 
he is rarely true. You know what I mean: 
the years of gifted apprenticeship when he is 
reproducing his forebears; the years of 
mastery; and the years of bold experiment. 
Consistency is the workman’s rightful depend- 
ence upon a blueprint; and in Vaughan 
Williams, thank God, the workmanship is 
never to be despised. It is a highly individual 
thing as good workmanship is apt to be; an 
adaptation of things learnt from masters as 
diverse or even opposed as Max Bruch and 
Ravel, to the kind of material in which he 
elected to work. But your origina] genius Is 
always experimenting even in the years of 
apprenticeship: and because a man’s output 
takes on a certain complexion in a given span 
of vears, it no more means that he has ceased 
10 go back to his sources or to reach out into 


the future than that when he writes a sym- 
phony he faithfully adheres to the sonata form 
of the schools. 

Now as to the nature of his genius, it is 
essentially lyrical. Unlike Elgar, who in spite 
of his moments of subjective ecstasy, almost 
invariably looks outwards like a sporting 
Englishman, Vaughan Williams searches 
inwardly, broods long and creates. His 
deliberate movement towards folktune is part 
of this lyrical tendency; his rebellion against 
major and minor (which were imposed from 
without, as it were) is part of it too; and his 
loving use of poems by Herbert and Skelton 
in recent works, or by Housman, in the cycle 
On Wenlock Edge, is yet another instance. 
It does not deny him access to the dramatic, 
but in Hugh the Drover all sense of the dramatic 
springs from within the characters themselves, 
in Vaughan Williams’s individual manner. 
Nor does this feeling make of him a bookish 
recluse in any sense. All his music is designed 
for use and is addressed to his own time, 
whether it range from the earlier Fantasy on 
Christmas Carols to the Flourish for a Coronation 
or from the London Symphony to the ballet 
Job or the uncompromising Piano Concerto. 

His practicality is kept well in hand; and 
for him it is the final test. Meaning is import- 
ant, but what is more important is how the 
music sounds, especially in relation to the occas- 
ion of its sounding. So, for the very positive 
business of The Wasps of Aristophanes, we 
have the straightforward overture that does 
not disdain naturalistic imitation of the pests 
themselves and interpolated folkish tunes that 
are by no means out of place in a brilliant 
dissertation on actual citizens of Athens. By 
this time folktune had become so much a part 
of the composer that it is impossible to say 
what is intrinsically his own and what is 


traditional. It is integral to the music. Right 
at the other end of the scale are the move- 
ments for string quartet which he deliberately 
christened Household Music. Based on familiar 
hymn tunes, the work was written so that it 
could be played by almost any combination 
of instruments, whether flutes, recorders, 
clarinets or saxophones; a safe guarantee, by 
the way, that the focal interest lies in the music 
itself and not in its outward garb. Indeed, it 
may be remarked in parenthesis that Vaughan 
Williams’s chosen instrument, that is, as a 
vehicle for self-expression, would appear to 
be the grave, modest viola; and yet its part 
in the Household! Music may cheerfully be 
handed over to the clarinet. He keeps closely 
in touch with vocal practice by maintaining 
the direction of the Leith Hill annual festival 
for which several of his choral works were 
composed.. He was founder of this festival, 
for he could not conceive of the making of 
music without a concrete vehicle of perform- 
ance. For it he wrote the direct and lovely 
Benedicite, for soprano, chorus and orchestra. 
That was in 1930. Later the war showed him 
that it was necessary to redispose choral 
forces if such music were to continue, and his 
choral settings of songs by Shelley were written 
in unison so that the musical demand might 
embarrass no body of singers, however 
impoverished by military demands. 


Much has been made of his mysticism; but 
do not let the word and all its imputations 
mislead you. It would be foolish to deny 
mysticism in the make-up of human character 
and specially in that of the Englishman; and 
imprudent to undervalue it. It has to be 
reckoned with as much as the most materialis- 
tic of considerations. It is when a man 
indulges the vein to the exclusion of practical 
matters that makes it dangerous. One glance 
at the catalogue of Vaughan Williams’s works 
shows how well he keeps his balance. In fact 
it has been noted more than once that he 
seems to work both practical and mystical 
veins side by side, producing works of wide 
diversity almost simultaneously. The fact com- 
pels us to beware the fatally facile assumption 
that a man must always follow a single path 
to his goal. The world of Vaughan Williams, 
says one commentator, ‘‘ is the distant world 
of spiritual experience, withdrawn beyond 
recall (the italics are mind) from the harshness 
of the present time.” 


WHERE to 
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the London 


@ 6 @ 
Philharmonic Orchestra in Oct. 
Date Town Nall Time Conductor 
October 2nd Watford Town Hail 6.45 Beecham 

* 3rd Leeds Town Hall 6.30 Beecham 

y 4th Huddersfield Town Hall 6.30 Beecham 

a Sth Sheffield City Hall 6.30 Beecham 

A 6th Peterborough Cathedral 6.45 Beecham 

S 7th London Royal Albert Hall 2.30 Beecham 

Bs 8th London Royal Albert Hall 2.30 Cameron 

a 10th Bristol Colston Hall 6.30 Beecham 

oy ttth Bristol Colston Hail 6.30 Beecham 

Ke 12th Southampton Guildhall 6.15 Cameron 

a 13th Guildford Technical College 6.45 Cameron 

s 1Sth London Royal Albert Hall 2.30 Beecham 

9 16th Liverpool Philharmonic Hall 0.00 Beecham 

Hf 17th Birmingham Town Hall 6.15 Beecham 

18th Nottingham Albert Hall 6.15 Beecham | 
y 19th Leicester De Montfort Hail 6.45 Beecham 

- ist London Royal Albert Hall 2.30 Costes 

ve 22nd Northampton New Theatre 6.15 Sargent 

" 23rd Watford Town Hall 6.45 Beecham 

at 25th Bristol Colston Hall 6.30 Beecham 

- 27th Wembley Town Hall 7.0 To be arranged 
. 28th Brighton The Dome 2.45 Herbert Menges 
¥. 29th London Royal Albert Hall 2.30 To be arranged 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Musical Culture, Ltd.) 53 Welbeck St., W.! 
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HUTCHINSON 
BOOK NEWS 


First printing 20,000 copies over-subscribed on 
publication ! 


DORIS 
LESLIE 


FOLLY’S END 


In this great new historical novel by the 
author of ‘‘ Polonaise,” etc., Prudence Folliet, 
famous beauty at the Court of Charles II, tells 
her own story. An enthralling vital romance 
of intrigue with the Civil War, Common- 
wealth and Restoration for its background. 


Recommended by 
The Book Society 


GODFREY 
WINN 


HOME FROM SEA 


The real life story of the lower deck in war- 
time. First printing of 10,000 copies over- 
subscribed on publication. Order your copy 
NOW. Illustrated 10/6 


Author of ‘‘ British Women in War” 


PEGGY 
SCOTT 


THEY MADE INVASION 
POSSIBLE 


The women who are definitely doing men’s 
jobs in the war give their own vivid experi- 
ences in this book. They are all women in 
men’s places—women taking over—and proud 
of it. With 16 illustrations. 15/- 


A novel of adventure in 
Soviet Central Asia 


GEORGE 
TUSHKAN 


THE HUNTER 
OF THE PAMIRS 
Not since ‘‘ The Last of the Mohicans ” have 
we read an adventure story so packed with 


exciting incident and original characterisation. 
9/6 


Novels 


Author of The ‘‘ BLACKSHIRT” 


whose sales exceed 4 million copies. 


BRUCE 
GRAEME 


TEN TRAILS TO TYBURN 


Brilliant new detective story by the author of 
the ‘* Terhune Series.”” Bruce Graeme’s large 
circle of reaucrs will not be disappointed with 
this one, which maintains all the charm and 
originality of the previous stories. 9/- 


HUTCHINSON 
& Co. (Publishers), Ltd. 
Largest of Book Publishers 
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Who denies that the composer does with- 
draw into that world from time to time ? 
It is the poet’s business to ‘‘ contemplate 
higher, remoter things,” but woe betide the 
poet who withdraws for ever from his fellows. 
And in truth there is his word about his 
F minor Symphony to be disposed of. It was 
written amid the heartbreaking political 
conflicts of the Munich period. The work 
marked a new departure. His style, the very 
style of thought that was said to be the out- 
come of his detachment, concentrates itself, 
speaks trenchantly, positively. ‘‘I don’t 
know that I like it,”’ he said, ‘‘ but that is what 
I meant.” Concerning this symphony, Frank 
Howes has remarked that it has a “‘ new note 
of sheer power—violence almost—characteris- 
tic of our age of electricity, speed, and—must 
one say it ?—of Fascism.” Now, although 
Mr. Howes immediately ameliorates the last 
suggestion, so easy and so innocuous in 1937, 
by adding that the symphony has no message 
and preaches no doctrine, it must be con- 
sidered that it is not what a man says, now, 
at the given moment, or says at all, but what 
he has done all his life and what he is prepared 
to do that counts. Moreover to give an 
intimation of power predicates the question: 
power for what? For good or evil ? 


There has been nothing in Vaughan 
Williams’s work to indicate a lust for power 
of the Fascist order and much in his life to 
indicate the opposite. All his music expresses 
the most comprehensive humanity. And we 
may well recall that when the B.B.C. placed 
its ban on Alan Bush and other British 
musicians for taking part in the People’s 
Convention in 1940, he hastened to withdraw 
a work of his own which the Corporation had 
commissioned, and insisted on paying the 
expenses they had incurred. Then in 1936, 


Ready OG. 22nd 


PERSPECTIVE 
FOR 
PO Ppihr 


by Jack Lindsay 


Mr. Lindsay’s provocative essay 
on modern trends in poetry is of 
interest to every reader. 


Price - 2/- 
Post paid 2/3 


from 


Fore Publications Ltd. 
28/29, Southampton Street, W.C.2 


RSE 


immediately following the F minor Symphony, 
came the cantata, poy nobis pacem. But it 
was no cringing plea for peace at any price. 
It looked wae straight in the face though with 
peace ever in mind. Man_is blest in peace, 
but told to be strong; and it is characteristic 
of the composer to include the words ‘‘ Truth 
shall spring from the earth.” 


Another safeguard is the deep humour of 
the man; the humour that leads him to 
choose as subject for an opera, Sir John in 
Love on the one hand and the poems of the 
outspoken John Skelton that make up the 
Five Tudor Portraits, on the other. It is this 
humour that fills his view of humanity with 
tolerance and permits him no truck with the 
Fascist make-up. Thus he regards such scally- 
wags as Falstaff and Skelton with a tenderness 
that informs his vision of their real humanity. 
He will have relished the story of Skelton’s 
being charged with living in concubinage 
with a woman by whom he had several 
children. The poet’s parishioners had com- 
plained that he was father of yet another boy, 
whereupon he promptly confessed the fact 
from the pulpit, exhibiting the naked brat and 
declaring that he was as fair as any child of 
theirs. And Vaughan Williams’s use of 
Skelton’s rhymes and his penetrating and 
sympathetic portraiture in the work, will 
serve to dissipate any notion we may have 
formed that he is in any way committed to the 
narrower aspects of religious music. And the 
fact that he has composed a Mass should 
not be overlooked. The Mass form has served 
natures as diverse as Bach, Beethoven, Janaéek 
and Berlioz; and there is much matter in 
Havelock Ellis’s suggestion that the rite pro- 
foundly reflects the spiritual evolution of 
man, acquiring new significances in succeed- 
ing geniuses according to their time. And 
equally it is a warrant of Vaughan Williams’s _ 
humanity that, enjoying the vitality of Skel- 
ton, he can still hold us with the Fantasia on a 
Theme by Tallis which probes the very core of 
the sixteenth century composer’s mystical 
ecstasy, giving us a work that ranks high 
amongst the chosen masterpieces of string- 
writing. 


Altogether his is a comprehensive genius; 
and he preserves the faculty of producing 
works that astonish his enthusiasts and his. 
critics alike, not so much by their novelty— 
the word is too superficial to be used in his 
case—but by the ease with which he can range 
through a wide variety of subjects and speak 
the inevitable, compelling word in each new 
instance. I can think of no composer now 
living whose musical speech is so natural to 
him as that of Vaughan Williams; so sensi- 
tive, so direct, so logical, so individual. 


It is not an easy speech. It has cost him 
intense effort. A man of his sensibility, there- 
fore, will not be content with a passive audience 
Desiring always to be intelligible, he demands 
intellectual activity on the part of that 
audience. His awareness of his surroundings 
includes a knowledge that there is much amiss 
with our musical education as a nation; it 
ties up with the whole of his social relation- 
ships. I suspect that the very sensitiveness of 
his nature would impel him to disclaim any 
part in political controversy or even in that 
ceaseless dialectic that charges human affairs. 
But the facts are there and the dialectic goes 
on. Music, and musicians, cannot be quite 
the same since his advent. He is our leading 
composer. He chooses to keep closely in touch 
with the tides of human business. They are ex- 
pressed in his music and he avows them even if 
he doesn’t like them. When all but the essen- 
tial music has faded from our memories, the 
emanation of his humanity will be discernible 
by those who come after us. 


Walking 


Miachine-Tools 


HERE WHERE THE WORLD IS QUIET 
by Hubert Nicholson (Heinemann 8s. 6d.). 


Reviewed by Jim Phelan 

NOVEL WRITTEN WITHOUT PREJUDICE 
yn is rather like a cocktail without alcohol. 

All the -sparkle in the world won’t 
conceal the fact that it has no guts. Contrari- 
wise, wliere there is too much bias there is 
no novel, only a tract. Raw alcohol is not a 
drink, it’s poison. 

Those remarks ought to be platitudinous, but 
unfortunately are not. Somehow, it is taken 
for granted—in spite of Victor Hugo, Zola, 
Upton Sinclair and Sholokhov—that the 
novelist ought to be a detached, faithful 
observer and recorder, never for a minute 
allowing his own prejudice to creep in. Which 
is a mighty convenient doctrine for anyone 
who might fear the microscope of a Dickens 
or a Sinclair.. (Fancy The Jungle written 
without bias !) 

Wherefore the young novelist is generally 
squeezed, squared, snobbed, snubbed and 
suggested into trying to hide his prejudice, if 
he has one. The result is often good writing. 
More often the buried deposit shows itself in 
a myriad minor outcroppings, which are then 
seized upon by orthodox critics as evidence 
of prejudice, and the last state of that writer is 
worse than the first. Like a school-marm 
suffering from ingrowing virginity, he turns 
everything back to one subject. 

Hubert Nicholson, in Here Where the World is 
Quiet, has a bias. Of course he cannot rid 
himself of it, and so much the better for his 
readers. But, being a little self-conscious about 
his predelictions, he tucks them away care- 
fully, in a situation here, a scrap of dialogue 
there, a morsel of characterisation now and 
then. But they creep out much more often 
than he intends, with the happy result that 
occasionally the characters are independent 
of the author. 

Mr. Nicholson’s prejudice is a shocking 
one, which all the tenets of literary good form 
and financially-successful writing would make 
a pliable writer desire to conceal. He thinks 
that communists are decent people and that 
. factory-folk get a raw deal. Manifestly the 

standards of a capitalist civilisation are against 
that kind of prejudice in fiction. Consequently 
Mr. Nicholson adopts the role of impartial 
observer. One must be fair. 

Or must one? State that prejudice in the 
crudest possible manner. A socialist worker 
is a six-foot, good-looking chap, with crisp, 
blond curly hair and twinkling blue eyes in a 
sun-bronzed face, while a capitalist is a weedy- 
one-eyed, snivelling, hunch-backed little runt 
with a snotty nose and syphilis, whose mother 
probably wasn’t married anyway. The worker 
is generous, the capitalist mean. The one is 
courageous and resourceful, the other a 
whining rat. J q 

Now, here is the most terrifying bjas, which 
ought to kill the work of any writer who failed 
to hide it. That is, according to the unwritten 
rules accepted by many writers. 

But—look at any of Jack London’s heroes 
jn his socialist stories. Look at Hugo’s Jean 


Valjean, a cross between Hercules, D’Artag- 
nan and Jesus Christ. Recall Upton Sinclair’s 
industrial magnate in Millenium, Zola’s coal- 
boss in Germinal, Shaw’s pair of capitalist 
politicians in Back to Methuselah. There they 
are, living characters every one, all drawn 
with the pen of prejudice, yet somehow they 
have come to stay, in literature, despite the 
rules of good breeding. There is an immoral 
in that story. — 

Because the bias of the writers named was 
founded on fact and conviction. If one’s 
prejudice is not so founded it is just a silly 
little lie and had better be hidden, like the 
planted advertising-dope in an alleged enter- 
tainment film. But there are facts, and plenty, 
to support such a prejudice as that of Mr. 
Nicholson and many other writers to-day. 
Set up a photograph of, say, Harry Pollitt, 
against one of Laval. Compare the utterances 
of the two men. Look at Dimitroff beside 
Hitler.. Contrast the life of Bernard Shaw 
with, for example, those of the match-king, 
Kruger, or Horatio Bottomley. Then, unless 
one belongs in the camp of the money-bags, 
one’s bias will assert itself. Fortunately, few 
writers. belong in that camp nowadays. 

All the best bits in Here Where the World is 
Quiet, and there are many, emerge when the 
author’s preconceptions get the better of him, 
forcing him into rampant anger with mean, 
silly, small soulless people. It is a novel about 
ordinary work-folk in an industrial town. The 
dreary, sordid, empty lives: of people filed 
down into smoothly-fitting machine-parts are 
thrown on the screen for us, in a background 
of war-time industry. Then, imperceptibly, 
we find that there is a story, that there are a 
dozen stories, in the interlocking of those 
lives. 

The power of the factory, considered almost 
as an entity, over the lives of its human 
appendages, the sway of the soulless industrial 
corporation over human existence, are well 
brought out. Mr. Nicholson has experienced 
those things, and the characterisation is good: 
where he writes of types he has known—and 
has liked or disliked in terms of his own 
political bias. 

Where the author attempts to create a 
character the results are less satisfactory. 
They all come out as small paper figures, 
neatly folded and fashioned from the pages 
of any conventional novel. His Scotchman, 
his Welshman and his Irishman were all stock 
characters—barring the contemporary political 
shibboleths—a century ago. But his waxen- 
complexioned barmaid, the pure and reserved, 
who has only two love-affairs (one with the 
R.A.F. and the other with the rest) is alive 
in a hundred manufacturing towns to-day. 
His factory rat is also very real, and the 
reader will want to slap a pint of beer in his 
face. 

The big industrial plant, having engulfed 
two generations of workpeople, fails to digest 
some of the war-time newcomers. That is the 
story. My own particular prejudice leads me 
to consider it a very good story indeed. 


The Restless Eye 


CHOSEN POEMS by Frederic Prokosch 
(Chatto & Windus 6s.). 


Reviewed by Fohn Atkins 


© UNDERSTAND, TO FIND THE RIGHT 
frame of sympathy for Prokosch’s poetry 
one thing is essential. You must realise 


that it is the creation of a highly charged, 
active and curious mind which is almost 
incapable of focussing its inner eye on one 
single object for more than a few moments. 
His mind or eye is continually on trek, ranging 
from Portugal to Finland, from classical 
garlands to modern cocktails. It is as though 
he is possessed of a defect which will not give 
him peace. Each minute in its lifetime is 
agitated and the restless eye moves on to the 
next exhibit or piece of evidence. Yet he is 
rarely superficial. The result of all this 
locomotion is not a panoramic movie made 
up of a surfeit of objects. The power to 
integrate is his, and in his poetry all things 
have their place in a composition created by 
the same ruling hand. At first, especially 
when compared with the poet who consecrates 
his life to the elucidation of a few carefully 
chosen and elaborated symbols, Prokosch 
overwhelms. He knows something about 
everything, and in his own life he finds 
room for such apparently opposed activities 
(in modern conditions, that is to say) as 
poetry and athletics. But he justifies himself. 

He can only do this by giving priority to 
some things over others. His poetry is not a 
level plain where pushpin is worth as much as 
Pushkin; the initial sensation of sheer quanti- 
tative richness is modified. There is a dualism 
in his work which asserts itself more and more 
strongly. Historically, for instance, he is far 
more aware of the classical civilisations and 
of our own times than of the Middle Ages. 
Climatically he runs continually from a colour 
and loveliness that sometimes suggest Tenny- 
son, at other times Roy Campbell, to an alpine 
world of recurring symbols (ice and snow are 
always appearing starkly and suddenly to 
balance the tropical excesses). Other stresses 
are on day and night, life and death, boldly 
and cleanly stated. In between are periods 
and states of vagueness and, one is-led to 
believe, of no exceptional interest. 

The Ode at the end of the book is in some 
ways a progress report. One of the poles of 
Prokosch’s experience is faced uncompromis- 
ingly by the other. The unquenchable desires 
that found free expression in the warm 
countries of the ancient world are to-day 
blocked and resisted: the icy steel of the 
modern intellect frowns on them. As a result, 
they break out in malformed terrors, far more 
horrible than the comprehensible ogres of 
the past. After mankind’s brief period of 
consciousness he is falling into an uncertain 
shadow world, decay, nothingness. Beyond 
lies ‘‘ the blind eternal night ’’: 

No ane dies cleanly now 
All, all of us rot away.” 

The catastophic is distinguished by univer- 
sal frustration, with the victims agents of their 
own. despair: 

The ballerina plunges the calming needle into 

her arm, 
' Night after hopeless night, 
Stabbing the real delight, 

Stabbing whatever once was real and plentiful 

and warm. 

Prokosch is not as hopeless in his outlook 
as the foregoing suggests, for he is as fascinated 
by the fertility myth as were the people of the 
ancient world. Day (‘‘ this is our world ”’) 
dies, and night appears triumphant. But just 
as dead Nature revives, so does the light, and 
sO may civilisation. Perhaps man, in his 
inevitable closeness to natural phenomena, 
may be unable to break the natural rule. This 
thought draws from Prokosch his most 
powerful image, the unvanquishable spirit of 
creation working in the midst of cataclysm: 

Victor on vanquished lies 
And pours his howling seed 
Deep into that dark hollow 
Deep into that dark ocean 
In which all wisdom dies. 


Theatre 


PHOENIX. The Last Stone by Emil Synek. 


ALDWYCH. To-morrow 
James Gow and A d’ Usseau. 


the World dy 


NEW. Arms and the Man by Bernard Shaw. 


CO-OPERATIVE HALL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Rochdale Pioneers by Jones R. Gregson. 


UNITY. The Last Mile. 


Reviewed by George Raymond 


HE SUB-TITLE OF ‘‘ THE LAST STONE” 
by Emil Synek reads The Immortal Story 
of Lidice. I don’t believe it. 

I don’t believe that in the days that fol- 
lowed the execution of Heydrich, when the 
atmosphere throughout Czechoslovakia was 
as fragilely taut as a violin string, leaders of 
the underground discussed the moral issues 
involved in killing Nazis. I don’t believe that 
a guerrilla’s wife would welcome him home 
after a perilous mission with a provocative 
twitch of the hips and a long and drearily 
stupid argument on the wisdom of belonging 
to the resistance movement. I don’t believe 
that a specially trained saboteur who had 
been parachuted into occupied territory to 
help the anti-Nazi forces would choose the 
resistance leader’s home as the place to knock 
the German commander’s brains out with a 
lump of coal. I don’t believe the Gestapo 
are comedians. 

The moral issue of the anti-fascist fight 
and what it entails has had to be settled irre- 
vocably by every resister in Europe with the 
first blows he strikes. Once begun there is no 
turning back; thought and action fuse and 
decision over-rides debate. It is doubtful 
whether this problem anyway causes as much 
discomfort to those forced to live cheek to 
cheek with the Nazi terror as it does to the 
careful Liberal viewing .the struggle from a 
distance. 


Possibly this attitude of abstract moralising , 


would have been the correct one to use in 
1938. At that time we knew no better., Since 
then, however, we have been given true 
pictures of the underground such as Wolfe’s 
Professor Mamlock and Anna Seghers’ Seventh 
Cross. We have learnt of the “‘ victories ”’ 
which glorify the Gestapo banner, the oblitera- 
tion of Lidice, the massacre of Buchenwald, the 
unparallelled horror of Lublin. We have been 
the target for Nazi bombs and _ infernal 
machines. 

That is why we can only reject such a 
farrago of nonsense as we are presented with 
in The Last Stone. This is not the immortal 
story of Lidice. It is a travesty of one of the 
bravest episodes of the war. It is presented 
without a vestige of sincerity, poorly written, 
casually directed and, for the most part, 
execrably acted. 


here will be plenty of people to tell 
Mr. Guy Charles, who presented The 
Last Stone, tnat its failure was due not to 
its being a bad play but because it was 
**serious”’? and ‘‘ political.’ Fortunately 
the lie to that is given by To-morrow the World 
by James Gow and Arnaud d’Usseau. 
To-morrow the World is the most political 
play put on since the beginning of the war: 
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The two children who have received such high praise for their acting in ‘lo-morrow the 
World at the Aldwych. David O’Brien (Emil Bruckner) and Angela Glynne (Patricia 
Frame) are shown here in one of the most telling moments of the play. 


it is also one of the best by any standards. 
This combination has ensured its success. 

There is no preaching in the play, no talkie- 
talk. What the authors have to say has been 
translated into dramatic terms which give 
their points a natural expression. It is in the 
** action ”’ of the play, not in the speeches of 
the characters, that the serious content of its 
authors’ intention lies. 

This is such an unusual phenomenon that 
it is worthwhile examining how it has been 
done. 

Stated at its simplest, the theme of To-morrow 
the World is *‘ What shall we do with the 
Nazis ? ”’ 

In order to give this its full value it was 
necessary for the authors to: 

(1) Expose the dangers of Nazism and its 
methods; 

(2) Expose the stupidity of Vansittartism 
and the blindness of pacifism as antidotes; 

(3) Make it all intelligible to the average 
American audience for whom it was designed. 

The solutions to these tough problems are 
masterly. Let us take the last first. Messrs. 
Gow and d’Usseau lay their scene in the 
United States—and the Middle West at that. 
This not only ensures that it will be intelligible 
to Americans, but more important still that its 
message is something which concerns them in 
particular. If the more obvious usual and 
direct method of setting the play in a country 
which had actually been over-run by Germany 
had been followed, personal indentification of 
audience and actors would have been much 
more difficult to achieve. For it is true that we 
are often content to observe sympathetically, 
but do very little else about, what happens in 
remote countries ‘‘ about which we know 
little.’ That was Mr. Chamberlain’s and the 
appeasers’ trump card. And that is why 
American playwrights intent upon inspiring 
anti-fascism, such as Lillian Hellman (Watch 
on the Rhine) and Chodorov (Decision), arrange 
their world problems in terms of United States 
domestic life. We could learn something from 
this. 

The point is: does this method succeed 
in this case? Brilliantly. Note how the plot 
expresses each nuance of the problems posed. 

Michael Frame, brilliant scientist of a 
Middle-Western university, is a widower with 


a ten-year-old daughter, Patricia. His 
sister, Jessie, a narrow, conventional but in 
no way unpleasant spinster, keeps house for 
him. Also teaching at the university is Leona 
Richards, with whom Michael is in love. 

Michael hero-worships his dead _ brother- 
in-law, Carl Bruckner (a character apparently 
based on Ossietsky) who had been awarded a 
Nobel Peace Prize and later murdered by the 
Nazis in a concentration camp. Despite the 
war, Michael manages through the Swedish 
Red Cross to get Bruckner’s twelve-year-old 
son out of Germany. When the curtain rises 
the Frame home is awaiting the arrival of 
young Emil Bruckner; Michael, with all the 
idealism that the memory of Carl Bruckner 
stirs in him; Leona, kindly but with a 
scientific interest in what problems the orphan 
is going to present after having to endure the 
Nazis during his formative years; Patrica, 
freely delighted at the prospect of having in 
the house a playmate near her own age; 
Jessie, who does not share Michael’s admira- 
tion for Emil’s father, suspicious of the 
wisdom of bringing the boy to America. 

Emil arrives. He is the complete Nazi. 
He desires only to work for the Fuehrer, to 
die for him. He immediately tries to link up 
with the ‘“‘eight million Germans in the 
U.S.A. who are working for the Fuehrer ” as 
he has been taught to believe. When his 
father is mentioned he defiles his memory by 
mouthing the slanders that the Nazis have 
taught him. 

We see this young devil set out to destroy 
the household on the principle of ‘‘ Divide 
and Rule.’? When he is so vile to Leona that 
she demands that Michael give him a thrash- 
ing he at thesame time kowtows to Michael, 
with the result that he refuses; and in the 
bust-up that follows Leona breaks off their 
engagement. Emil secures Jessie as an ally 
by using her understandable dislike of Leona, 
whom she regards as usurping her place in 
the Frame household, to gain her affection. 
(This last is an interesting and true comment, 
the Vansittartist, for that is whom Jessie 
represents, is not only drawn from the most 
reactionary section of society but is the easiest 
prey to Nazism because his attitude and 
doctrine, for all its outward difference, is 
fundamentally the same.) Finally our young 


thug over-reaches himself. While stealing the 
keys to Michael’s laboratory he is disturbed by 
Patricia and in order to keep her quiet hits 
her over the head with a brass bookend and, 
believing her dead, tries to fake it as an 
accident. 

This is more than enough for Michael. He 
wants to send Emil to a reformatory. Patricia, 
recovering, persuades him not to. The shock 
reconciles Michael and Leona. And Emil 
himself begins to show signs that he can be 
cured. 

All this is worked out in a satisfying, 
rounded way, the play sweeping along with 
the exciting pace of a thriller. As the two 
children, David O’Brien and Angela Glynne 
act with an assurance and brilliance dis- 
concerting to one of my years, while Robert 
Harris (Michael Frame), Elizabeth Allan 
(Leona Richards) and Jean Cadell (Jessie 
Frame) give impeccable performances. Marcel 
Varnel’s hard, bright direction, free from all 
frills and flummery, is exactly in keeping with 
the play. 


ne wonders, looking at this magnificent 

Old Vic production of Arms and the 

Man, whether Pascal’s flair has not 

for once deserted him, for surely this play has 

the makings of a better film than Caesar and 

Cleopatra? That, however, is something which 

we can only learn from Time and Mr. Bond ! 

Certain it is that if I were a movie magnate 

—the sort with untold millions and only able 

to judge a story from seeing it acted—I would 

have tried to buy the film rights of Mr. 

Shaw’s fifty-year-old comedy after visiting the 
New Theatre. 

Ralph Richardson is grand as Captain 
Bluntschli, the professional soldier with no 
silly ideas about glory but a competent 
craftsman fond of his work and intent upon 
remaining alive. Handicapped as he is by 
handsome looks, superb grace and a youthful 
fire unmatched on our stage, Laurence 
Olivier has caused some startled gasps that he 
should also carry in his armoury a gift for the 

_ richly comic. He unfortunately has too little 
opportunity to exercise this side of his talents, 
for this must be the first chance he has had 
since the uproarious Sir Toby Belch which 
for me was the one truly memorable perform- 
ance of his pre-war season with the Old Vic. 
As the dashing Major Saranoff, he is exquis- 
itely satirical. It is delightful to see how he 
gets his effects through restraint, by refusing 
to enlarge or overdo a gesture or a look beyond 
its true measure. Such gags as getting his 
spurs mixed up as he clicks his heels could 
only be funny because they are scarcely more 
than suggested. Then there is Sybil Thorn- 
dike as the mother of the young woman who 

_ gave Bluntschli chocolate-cream when he 

took refuge in her bedroom. With an effortless 
subtlety she conveys how she thinks the worst 
of her daughter’s goings on, but not even the 

rack could make her admit it ! i 
John Burrell has contrived to keep_ his 

brilliant stars in hand and weld the whole 
company into a perfectly balanced team. It 
would be an understatement to say that he 
has got the best out of the lines: he has 
taken the curves and angles from each letter 
and given them a comic bent! That is the 
‘way Shaw should be played. 


attempts to create a professional Labour 
Theatre in this country. The T.U.C. 
sponsored a tour of Six Men of Dorset with 
Lewis Casson and Sybil Thorndike, but when 
it was over nothing further was done to 
‘consolidate the interest that had been stimu- 


B ston the two wars there were many 


lated. ‘‘ Left Theatre” gave some shows on 
Sunday evenings, its work being chiefly 
memorable for the discovery and presentation 
of the only outstanding play our Labour 
Movement has produced, Montagu Slater’s 
Easter 1916. Trade Unions and the Co-opera- 
tive Movement presented odd pageants. But 
there was no continuity until in 1940 the 
Peoples Entertainment Society was formed, 
a co-operative society for producing plays. 

Since its inception the society has partici- 
pated in a number of successful productions, 
the most notable being Priestley’s They Came 
to a City. Last month, however, the Society 
began an experiment which, if it succeeds, 
will have a very great effect on the develop- 
ment of drama in this country. To mark the 
centenary of the Co-operative Movement, a 
company playing James R. Gregson’s Roch- 
dale Pioneers has been sent out to tour the 
larger co-operative halls. 

It is no secret that this project is the particu- 
lar pet of Alfred Barnes, M.P., the Society’s 
chairman. Therefore we can hope that 
however this initial effort turns out, this 
experiment will be persisted in until the full 
potentialities of this new audience are known. 
Of one thing I am convinced. If it is to be a 
success a school for dramatists, possibly even 
for dramatic technique, will have to be 
created in order to meet the specialised 
demands of the Labour Movement. 

I found Rochdale Pioneers not only interesting 
but, in places, very moving in its picture of 
the workers of 1844 striving to throw off the 
miserable conditions to which they were 
condemned by the mill-owners. In construc- 
tion the play is too static and too much of 
what the author has to say is put into speeches 
which are obviously meant to be delivered 
““at”? the audience. We can endure such 
crudities because of the rare sincerity which 
characterises the whole presentation. 

Despite the smallness of the stage Derek 
Birch’s production is extremely effective and 
he is helped by a very lively cast. 


enjoyed One More Mile. I found the songs 
I up to Unity’s standard and the sketches 

even better than usual. Also it was good 
to see this company experimenting. Not 
always successfully in my view. Some of the 
items, being more gin than gold, would have 
gone better at the Ambassadors! But it 
was immensely cheering to see so much 
willingness to have a ‘‘ go.” 

Curiously enough what seemed to me to be 
the poorest items were the two songs Social 
Significance and Doing the Reactionary which 
were the hits of the record-breaking Pins and 
Needles which was put on in New York some 
years ago by the Tailor and Garment Workers 
Union. Something must have been lost in 
the Atlantic. 

High spots were a pointed and very topical 
trio Three Little Emigré Generals; Jack Lind- 
say’s Salute to the Maquis, a fine declamation 
made even more effective by the simple 
beauty of the grouping and the soft warmth 
of the lighting; and The Cream Is In the 
Home Guard by Home Guard Sergeant Joe 
Levine. 

The last number stopped the show. Its 
lyric and catchy tune are plumb in the 
tradition of the music hall. There is nothing 
false or forced about it. It is as near a ballad 
of Britain’s spare time army as is ever likely 
to get past the Censor. A pity that it should 
appear only when the Home Guard is about 
to be disbanded. 

The production by Bernard Sarron and 
Herbert de Wilde moves with a smooth drive 
from the Opening Chorus to the final curtaim, 
and a largish company grab their opportuni- 
ties with a heartening gusto. 
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JACK HYLTON presents 
The World-famous Operetta 


LILAC DOMINO 


Full Symphony Orchestra and company of 75 


APOLLO 
JACK HYLTON presents 
A BASIL DEAN production 


HOW ARE THEY 
AT HOME? 


A Topical Comedy 
by J. B. PRIESTLEY 


Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 
GER 2663 
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GOLDINGTON STREET 
LONDON, N.W.1 
Friday 


ONE 
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MORE Sony 
MILE ! 7.9; 


7.30 p.m. 
A revue with music, fun and 


point in the Unity tradition. 


We draw the attention of all 
our supporters to our recent 


appeal for finance. This 
is a difficult period for the 


theatre. 


WILL YOU HELP? 


Phone EUSton 5391 


Really 


HAT A FUSS ABOUT NOTHING! IN 
WW reviewing The Way Ahead I remark 

that the officer is the weakest of all 
the film’s characters and your correspondent 
‘* Picton”? (who obviously hasn’t seen the 
film) charges in, brandishing a sword, and 
announces that I am all to hell, OUR TIME, 
is all to hell, and that British soldiers won’t 
go into an assault behind a barrage unless the 
officer is of ‘‘ better moral quality than the 
men.” 

Really ! 
Ralph Bond. 


Tribute to E. Shaw 


To Lizzie Shaw most humbly 
I dedicate this rhyme; 

Her solitary wit illumes 

The pages of OUR TIME. 


Alone across those solemn paths 
Her humour dares to tread; 

It seems the ration won’t allow 
More jam upon our bread. 


O’er rocky crags of Klingender 
We’re forced to make our way; 
Through dense and tangled jungles 
Titled ‘‘ Poems of To-day.” 


We must cross the windy deserts 
Of some critical reviews 

And brave the changing waters 
Of the leader and the news. 


Then worn out by our wanderings, 
Exhausted by our climb, 

We may bask upon the sands of Shaw, 
The seaside of OUR TIME. 


Oscar Lowenstein. 


George Raymond 


Replies 


September issue signed by Jack Lindsay, 

Ted Willis, Montagu Slater and Miles 
Tomalin objecting to my theatre criticisms 
was a conglomeration of mis-representations 
which had better be got out of the way if we 
are going to gain anything by it. 

I said of Priestley’s How Are They At Home 
that it was one of the two plays (then show- 
ing) that I would recommend and of Link- 
later’s Crisis in fzaven that it did not come off. 
Anyone familiar with the practice of common 
English should be able to distinguish which 
was praise. 

I quite agree that full tribute should be 
paid to Mr. Priestley for the social conscious- 
ness which breathes throughout his work. I 
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have always endeavoured to give that point 
its due weight. But that does not ipso facto 
make everything he writes a masterpiece, 
nor even a serious contribution to our 
drama. How Are They at Home is a theatrical 
barney and I treated it as such. Mr. 
Priestley obviously enjoyed writing it and 
I in common with a lot of other people 
enjoyed seeing it. But it would be an insult 
to Mr. Priestley and to the intelligence of the 
readers of OUR TIME, not to mention 
making myself ridiculous, to laud this pleasant 
little joke as the masterpiece of the quarter- 
century because its author has shown himself 
in other ways to be alive to a dramatist’s 
responsibilities. 

I am puzzled why Crisis in Heaven is dragged 
in here. It is dubbed the ‘‘ nearest-fascist 
thing our war-time stage has seen.’ Apart 
from the correctness of the statement which 
is easily challenged, why did the two signatories 
of the letter who are dramatic critics on nation- 
al newspapers not raise this issue at the time ? 
Why raise it now? One can only suppose for 
the cheap innuendo contained in the sugges- 
tion that I was spiritually akin to it. That 
kind of trick is usually used to obscure the 
poorness of the case that is being put forward. 

I agree there are good and bad Little 
theatres (and said so) but instead of making 
vague portentous statements about the ‘* van- 
guard’? and ‘‘better elements” as our 
quartette do, I was careful to define how the 
valuable Little Theatre could be distinguished 
from the worthless. 

I did not say the Chanticleer company went 
to Birmingham for the, to me, sufficient 
reason that it went to Liverpool! Despite 
careful reading I have been unable to find 
the alleged assertion in my August article 
that Unity Theatres are not Little Theatres. 
These things are indicative of the careless 
irresponsibility which distinguishes the whole 
letter. 

Because I would welcome a discussion on 
the approach which should be given to 
dramatic criticism in OUR TIME I am 
sorry that the real issues should have been 
over-laid by the unpleasant dishonesty of its 
initial presentation——all the more so because 
of.the source from whence it comes. 


George Raymond. 


And Also— 


EORGE RAYMOND’S DRAMATIC CRITICISM 
G is by no means perfect, but he appears 
to know quite a lot about the theatre 
and acting, which is more than one can say 
for Montague Slater and Ted Willis whose 
dramatic criticism in Reynolds and The Daily 
Worker vie with each other for being the worst 
in any national newspaper, or periodical. 
It is typical that they should attack George 
Raymond with such humourless pomposity. 


Antony Verney. 


Chauecer’s Position 


CANNOT SEE WHY 'RATTENBURY DECLARES 

Chaucer anti-feudal. He was a creature of 

the Courts, just as Froissart was, dependant 
upon the whims and fancies of men like 
John of Gaunt. Ezra Pound developed and 
flourished on the dung-heap of Italian Fascism : 
Chaucer flourished in decadent feudal society. 

One can hardly judge by his attitude to 
morality. Morality had broken down as it 
always does in a declining society. Chivalry 
only existed as a sort of archaic custom. 
Chaucer’s description of the Prioress showed 
that the Court and Abbeys were sinks of 
iniquity. Surely it was the nobles who were 
destroying morality. Therefore Chaucer was 
the advocate of the nobility’s attitude of 
‘‘set your girl into bed by any means.” 
Merchants used love for profit. Wasn’t the 
worthy Walworth a brothel-owner? And 
that was recognised as good business by all ! 

Chaucer had no intention of wanting to 
change the old (to him) good order. He was 
rich, famous and mixed with the nobility. He 
was aware of abuses, but as an artist was not 
interested. To me, if an artist, no matter 
how good and sensitive, deliberately ignores 
such aspects of life around him in favour of 
the status guo then to me he is reactionary. 
Ergo Chaucer is a reactionary. 


Cpl. H. Fagan. B.L.A. 


[Reply] 


There is little one can do with such sec- 
tarian and lop-sided statements except deny 
them one by one. Limitation of space, alone, 
forces me to deal with only two of them. 

First, then. Ezra Pound is an American 
who, like T. S. Eliot, came over here long 
before the last war. His work showed increas- 
ing signs of certain social and artistic conflicts 
which he was unable to resolve. His inability 
to resolve them threw him into the arms of 
fascism. To say that he ‘‘ developed and 
flourished on the dung-heap of Italian 
Fascism ” is fantastic. He developed before 
he got there, and never flourished after. 

But this approach is typical of that which 
Fagan makes to all the problems involved 
in my article. The second paragraph of his 
letter contains, apart from several internal 
contradictions, a wad of statements made 
without evidence (for four of which at least 
I wager no evidence exists). Certainly Wal- 
worth was a brothel-owner. So what? This 
is the only fact that Fagan gives, and it very 
kindly supports what I said in my article. 

Surely Fagan’s letter is just that kind of 
prejudiced and confusing approach to criticism 
that we are now doing our very best to avoid. 


Arnold Rattenbury. 


John Viekers 
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The National Building Record 


by E. Carter, Librarian of the Royal Institute: of British Architects. 


provides such a revealing or intimate 

record as his buildings. Built right 

into the structure, form and plan of 
every house or work-place, palace, church or 
slum is a concentrate of cultural and social 
evidence which, as yet, we have scarcely 
learnt to read. At times we have wallowed 
in a maze of architectural and _ historical 
sentiment and seen the fame of buildings to 
reside in their transitory services as bed 
chambers for Queen Elizabeth; or we have 
developed a dry antiquarian classification to 
enable schoolboys to date churches; we have 
reckoned some good because they are big and 
others because they are small, but hardly 
ever have we seen in the loveliness of a 
beautiful building or in its character and 
efficiency as a place where people live and do 
things and keep their belongings this con- 
fluence of every element of our social life 
which can be read and interpreted by intelli- 
gent people with assurance. Of course the 
archaeologists know this—the remains of 
one earthy wall dug from the sands of an 
ancient civilisation will often tell more about 
the way of its people than a museum of 
pot-sherds and scripts. 

Fundamentally this lack in our building 
intelligence is because. most of us—all of us 
—are trained to read but not to look. Our 
histories are built on the uncertain structure 
of literary evidence in which what men say 
or write is of more account than what they do 
or build. 

Maybe now we are beginning to wake up 
to this deficiency in our cultural equipment; 
in the past few years real progress has been 
made in teaching children to open their eyes 
and to look around them, to observe visible 
evidences of the loveliness or dreariness of 
their surroundings and not just to take every- 


Nooeevic THAT MAN LEAVES BEHIND HIM 


thing for granted because teacher or the history 
book says it is so. 

In the past we have spent vast sums and 
applied great effort and much intelligence in 
building up libraries to keep every scrap of 
literary evidence for our use and énjoyment 
and have wantonly let the depredations of 
decay and wars and speculative landlordism 
work unhindered and mostly unregarded on 
the no less precious documents, the buildings 
where we and our ancestors have or had our 
being. 

The National Buildings Record—which has 
just exhibited part of its photographic survey 
at the National Gallery—is an important 
new recruit to our cultural institutions and 
one which should do a great deal to correct 
this chronic disdain of our architectural 
evidence. The Record—as its name implies— 
is a cultural tool, not an institution with a 
polemical objective; it aims at providing, by 
the use of every appropriate technique of 
documentation, photography and_ graphic 
record, a body of information about the 
buildings of England and Wales which will be 
of inestimable service to anyone concerned 
with the evidence of building. 

But no alive institution can be merely 
passive; by the fact of its creation and the 
vigour of its activity and by the particular 
direction in which it turns its endeavour the 
N.B.R. is a positive assertion of the importance 
of the job it is doing. 

It is a constantly important commonplace 
that the war has been a stimulus to cultural 
activities in England and among the incite- 
ments which it has provided not the least is 
this new awareness of environment. We look 
around us now and see what sort of places our 
cities, towns and villages are because somuch 
has tumbled about our heads. One facet of 
this new awareness has lit up the muddle 


Handel’s tomb (and detail), Westminster Abbey. 


and squalor of our towns and has excited the 
demand for planning, another has shown how 
many beautiful buildings have stood in our 
streets unregarded and has drawn to the 
surface the wealth of enthusiasm and senti- 
ment which are built into the body of archi- 
tecture. 

By chance when writing this I came across 
a pleasant counterpart to present interest in 
architectural recording, written in the sixteenth 
century by a cantankerous reformation prelate 
‘*bilious Bale,’ who with Matthew Parker 
encouraged the collection and documentation 
of records of English history to establish the 
protestant succession. 

Among all the nacions in whome I have wandered, 
for the knowledge of thynges ... I have found nene 
so negligent and untoward, as I have found England 
in the due serche of theyre auncyent hystoryes, to the 
singular fame and bewte thereof... . much 
forther plage hath fallen of late yeares, I dolorouslye 
lamente so greate an oversyghte in the moste lawfull 
overthrow of the sodometrouse Abbeyes and Fryeries, 
when the most worthy monumentes of this realme, so 
myserably peryshed in the spoyle. ... 

I judge this to be true, and utter it wyth heavy- 
nesse, that neyther the Brytanes under the Romanes 
and Saxons, nor yet the Englyshe people under the 
Danes and Normannes, had ever such dammage of 
their learned monumentes as we have seane in our 
time. 

Bilious Bale’s worthy and lerned monu- 
mentes are now more realistically become our 
architectural monuments which in our time 
have so miserably perished in the spoyle of 
war and neglect; but no national com- 
parisons are involved, and it need not be said 
in this affair that English people have paid 
less regard to the record of buildings than their 
neighbours. 

The N.B.R. has, indeed, been able to 
benefit from plenty of excellent work by other 


Criterion Theatre, Piccadilly. 


The illustrations to this article are examples of the work of the National Building Record. 
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One-sixteenth-inch survey of the Temple made for the N.B.R. by Mr. 7. D. M. Harvey. 


Exeter. 


bodies and has established itself in a position 
of some initiative among them for the excel- 
lent reason that its task is directly relevant 
to our own times and is directed by considera- 
tions of urgency and need. 

The chief of these other bodies is the: Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments which, 
for reasons which seemed good when the 
commission was appointed in 1908, and 
which may still be justified, had its programme 
of survey limited to buildings built before 
1714. The worst result of this limitation, apart 
from its obvious effect in omitting from survey 
some of the finest periods of English architec- 
ture, has been its reinforcement of the deadliest 
of all antiquarian prejudices that things must 
be old to be good. 

The N.B.R. knows no such limits and, as 
the recent exhibition showed, has displayed a 
lively enthusiasm for later works and lesser 
works whose place in the antiquarian’s or art 
historian’s olympus may not be assured but 
which have social and aesthetic values none 
the less. 

Another body with which the N.B.R. has 
close associations is the Courtauld Institute, 
whose Conway Library of photographs is 
one of the finest ix the country. The Courtauld 
and the N.B.R. share offices and stores at All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, until their return to 
London after the war. Also, by having its 
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London office in the premises of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects the N.B.R. 
maintains close contact and shares some tasks 
with the R.I.B.A.’s own great library of 
books and drawings. 

When the N.B.R. was formed in February, 
1941, largely on the R.I.B.A.’s initiative, no 
task in front of it could compare in importance 
or urgency with the recording of buildings 
threatened, damaged or destroyed by the 
blitz. This compelled the use of photography 
as the chief means of record, since no other 
technique could give such accurate results so 
quickly. This work has largely been in the 
care of Mr. John Summerson, Deputy Director 
of the Record. By the middle of this year the 
photograph survey had collected some 225,000 
prints and had indexed many hundreds of 
thousands more in other collections. The 
quality that the Record has maintained in all 
new photography is superb and every group 
of pictures—as the exhibition so brilliantly 
showed, has evidence in it of a bright and 
penetrating direction. All the best architec- 
tural photographers in the country have been 
enlisted, including the scholarly experts of the 
Warburg Institute whose surveys of the St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and of the monuments in 
Westminster Abbey have probably never 
been rivalled as penetrating photographic 
interpretations of architecture. 


Eynsford, Kent. 


The Record has shown its catholic scholar- 
ship and the width of its interest by dealing 
with equal skill with cathedrals and palaces 
and with simple street architecture in provin- 
cial towns and the folk architecture of villages. 
There has necessarily been concentration on 
what is considered to possess aesthetic merit 
but never with a bookish or pedantic exclusive- 
ness. It might be suggested that a survey 
should endeavour to make an entirely objective 
record of what is, whether it is good to look 
at or ugly, fine and orderly or squalid but the 
first need is to record the finest buildings; 
these are the works which we wish to have 
written in the record of our inheritance. 

We can perhaps see in the work of the 
N.B.R. a liberating influence of incalculable 
effect. England cannot allow her architectural 
destiny to be burdened with her past; even 
many lovely and treasured buildings must give 
way to new if we are to rebuild our old 
towns in a way that will be worthy of the 
people of England in their future home life 
and work and play. Antiquarian and preserva- 
tionist prejudice has often hindered recon- 
struction schemes. This need not be so if 
we can feel assured, as the N.B.R. is now 
assuring us, that nothing of merit will be 
swept away without a detailed and accurate 
record of its form and place in the past of 
our town and villages. 
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